





























THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


IN 1906, nearly 50 years ago, The Gramophone 
Exchange was, to use a phrase coined at the time, instituted 
for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone records 
of good music. 


Since that time we have endeavoured to anticipate 
and supply every possible need of the gramophone 
enthusiast. 


We stock all Long Playing records of good music 
issued in this country, any of which can be sent, carefuliy 
packed, to any part of the British Isles on receipt of your 
remittance, without any charge for postage and packing. 


Several thousand slightly used L.P. records in 
perfect condition are available at substantially reduced 
prices. Your unwanted records, if in perfect condition, 
can be taken in part exchange, 


Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the 
‘Golden Age’ and the early electric era is available at 
Astra House. Callers may consult our catalogue of rarities, 
and there is also a ‘browsing’ department where the collector 
may stumble upon many fine discs at very reasonable 
prices. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121-3 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 


TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10 a.m. — 5.30 p.m. (1 p.m. Thurs., 4 p.m. Sat.) 
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Great artists are heard at their best on Decca long playing ffrr records 


Julius Patzar 


ON DECCA LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


VIENNESE HEURIGEN SONGS 
Mei’ Muatterl war a Wienerin, drum hab’ I Wien so gern 
Das hat kein Goethe g’schrieb’n; Wie mein Ahn! zwanzig Jahr ; 

Erst wann’s aus wird sein ; Ich muss wieder einmal in Grinzing sein ; 
Fein, fein schmeckt uns der Wein ; Die Stadt der Lieder ; Wiener Fiakerlied 
JULIUS PATZAK (Tenor) 
with THE SCHRAMMEL QUARTET LX 3122 


OPERATIC RECITAL 
Fidelio : Gott! Welch’ Dunkel hier (Beethoven) ; 
Tales of Hoffmann: Wohlan, nur Mut und Vertrauen and 
Legend of Kleinzack (Offenbach) ; (2nd side: Operatic Recital by Otto Edelmann) 
jULIus PATZAK (Tenor) 
with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL BOHM Of RUDOLF MORALT LXT 2672 


DIE FLEDERMAUS (J. STRAUSS) 
HILDE GUEDEN, WILMA LIPP, SIEGLINDE WAGNER, JULIUS PATZAK, 
with supporting cast and 
THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 
and THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CLEMENS KRAUSS 
complete recording: LXT 2550-1 highlights LXT 2576 
A libretto and translation is available price 1/- 


DER ZIGEUNERBARON (J. STRAUSS) 
EMMY LOOSE, JULIUS PATZAK, ALFRED POELL, KARL DONCH 
with supporting cast and 
THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS and 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CLEMENS KRAUSS LXT 2612-3 


DAS LIED VON DER ERDE (MAHLER) 
KATHLEEN FERRIER afd JULIUS PATZAK 
(2nd side: Three Ruckert Songs) UXT 2721-2 

A translation booklet is availab’e. price 6d. 


DECCA ins’ 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., (in association with 
the Arts Council of Great Britain) 
presents 
THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
Season ends 26th June, 1954 
Repertory includes : 
COPPELIA LELAC DES CYGNES THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
HOMAGE TO THE QUEEN 
GISELLE VENEZIANA CHECKMATE 
LES PATINEURS BALLET IMPERIAL LES SYLPHIDES 
THE SHADOW TIRESIAS SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS 
and 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Repertory includes : 
DER FREISCHUTZ LA TRAVIATA MADAM BUTTERFLY 
FIDELIO (Revival, Ist perf. 22nd June) 

LE COQ D’OR RIGOLETTO ELEKTRA (in German) 
AND 2 CYCLES OF ‘** DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN ” 
Ist Cycle: 27th May, 2nd June, 8th June and 17th June 
2nd Cycle: 21st June, 23rd June, 25th June and 29th June 


Box Office 10 to 7.30 Telephone : COV. 1066 














GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 


JUNE 10 JULY 27 


Artistic Director General Manager 
CARL EBERT MORAN CAPLAT 
G. Rossini C. W. Gluck 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA ALCESTE 
W. A. Mozart I. Strawinsky 
DON GIOVANNI THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 
R. Strauss F. Busoni 
ARIADNE AUF NAXOS with ARLECCHINO 
Conductors 


VITTORIO GUI JOHN PRITCHARD PAUL SACHER GEORG SOLTI 
Producer : CARL EBERT 
Designers 

HUGH CASSON OSBERT LANCASTER OLIVER MESSEL JOHN PIPER 

PETER RICE 

Choreographer 

PAULINE GRANT 
THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL CHORUS AND BALLET 
Full particulars from : (WELbeck 0572) 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE BOX OFFICE, 23 BAKER STREET, W.1 


After June 8th from the Glyndebourne Opera Box Office, Lewes, Sussex (Ringmer 80.) 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June 15th - July 15th, 1954 
THE HAGUE-SCHEVENINGEN -AMSTERDAM 





LA SCALA, MILAN 
ROSSINI: ‘LA CENERENTOLA’ 

Conductor: Carlo Maria Giulini Producer: Franco Zeffirelli 
Giulietta Simionato, Fernanda Cadoni, Dora Gatta, Carlo Badioli, Sesto Bruscantini, 
Mario Petri, Cesare Valletti. June 30, July 3, 6, 9 
THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
VERDI: ‘OTELLO’ 
Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Herbert Graf 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 

Gré Brouwenstijn, Anny Delorie, Ramon Vinay, Scipio Colombo, Chris Scheffer 


June 15, 20, 22 
MOZART: ‘THE MAGIC FLUTE’ 
Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Georg Hartmann 
Valerie Bak, Cora Canne Meijer, Anny Delorie, Nel Duval, Greet Koeman, Adele 
Leigh, Jos Burksen, Gerard Groot, Guus Hoekman, Frans Vroons July 6, 9, 13, 15 
LEOS JANACEK: ‘THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD’ 

Conductor: Alexander Krannhals Producer: Abraham van der Vies 
Jo van de Meent, Caspar Broecheler, Paolo Gorin, Gerard Holthaus, Siemen Jongsma, 

Jan van Mantgem, Chris Reumer, Chris Scheffer, Chris Taverne, Zbysiav Wozniak 
June 25, 27, July 4, 12 

THE B.B.cC. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
mes THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
Conductors: Ernest Ansermet, Eduard van Beinum, Leonard Bernstein, Carlo Maria 
Giulini, Otto Klemperer, Josef Krips, Eugene Ormandy, Willem van Otterloo, 
Sir Malcolm Sargent 
Soloists include: Leonard Bernstein, Theo Bruins, Clifford Curzon, Artur Rubinstein, 
piano; Johanna Martzy, Theo Olof, violin; Corry Bijster, Erna Spoorenberg, Eleanor 
Steber, soprano; Ernst Hafliger, Frans Vroons, tenor; Guus Hoekman, bass 

June 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26, July 1, 2, 7, 8, 15 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 























June 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 


auumemesLE THEATRE NATIONAL POPULAIRE, PARIS seme 
Director: Jean Vilar 








MOLIERE: ‘DON JUAN’ CORNEILLE: ‘LE CID’ 
June 24, 25, 26, 27 
WIENER BURGTHEATER 
LESSING: ‘NATHAN DER WEISE’ SCHNITZLER: ‘LIEBELEI’ 


July 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 10 


oes CHORAL CONCERTS, CHAMBER MUSIC 
Detailed programme and tickets for all performances from:— 
GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE, 189, Regent Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: REGent 1416-1540 
KEITH PROWSE & COMPANY, LTD., 159 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
nakadesiochaeninteiniaieniniaseebaunal and all Branches shiaccnintnciisaaiitinipssaeeabiiaae 
Apply for full details to the HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICES: 


30, Gevers Deynootplein, Scheveningen. Tel. : The Hague 554343 
5, Emmaplein, Amsterdam-Z. Tel.: 722245 - 723320 
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‘* His Master’s Voice ” 
have pleasure in announcing 
that they will publish in July 


a complete recording of the 





Glyndebourne production 
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with the 
Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra & Chorus 
conducted by 
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Comment 


As readers of opERA know, we have often in the past been perturbed by 
the lack of standards in present-day performances, and by the rapturous 
reception accorded to the third and fourth rate, by what appears to us, 
indiscriminating audiences. We do not count ourselves among those who 
automatically praise everything that is foreign and damn all that is native. 

In ‘Comment,’ November 1952, I wrote about the audience-reaction 
to the poor performances given by a visiting Italian company; once again 
I feel compelled to write in the same vein, this time about the recent season 
given at. Sadler’s Wells by the Teatro dell'Opera Comica della Citta di Roma. 

In the first place let me forestall any criticism of what has appeared in 
OPERA in the past about this organisation, by sketching briefly the history 
of this so-called ‘company’ as it has been recorded in our pages. 

It was Arthur Jacobs who first wrote about it in August 1952 (pages 495-6), 
when he told us that the company was a new one, and that he had heard 
La Cambiale di Matrimonio with Giorgio Onesti and Nestore Catalani 
and J/ Campanello with Tito Dolciotti and Alberto Margheriti; the producer 
was Alci Azzolini and the conductor Giuseppe Morelli. Cynthia Jolly 
took up the story in OPERA, December 1952 (pages 495-6), when she 
wrote about their 1952 autumn season. The artists for that season 
were Gianna Russo, Angelica Tuccari, Giuseppe Salvi, Tito Dolciotti, 
Ettore Lollini, Mario Tenari and Giorgio Onesti; conductor again Morelli. 
In January this year (pages 35-6), we published an account of the organisa- 
tion’s 1953 autumn season when the chief singers were Tuccari, Cattelani 
and Mineo; conductor Morelli; producer, Marcella Govoni. The chorus 
and orchestra were members of the Societa del Quartetto, which, with 
financial help from official quarters in Rome, was able to float the season. 

What can we gather from these facts? Firstly, that the company has never 
been a permanent one—it assembled only for a few weeks each year and 
gave short seasons. Secondly, the conductor, Giuseppe Morelli, appears 
to have been its only constant factor; of the singers who appeared at 
Sadler’s Wells, only three have sung together with the company for more 
than one short season (Tuccari, Dolciotti, Catalani). During the regular 
‘Carnevale’ season in Italy (December-May), the organisation does not 
function, its members being employed elsewhere, and therefore the small 
chorus that came with them had to be recruited specially for London, as 
indeed did the three fenorinos, the second baritones and basses—with the 
results that we know. 

That this season was given at all at Sadler’s Wells was artistically dis- 
graceful; it did not help the cause of Italian opera in London. The Arts 
Council should certainly have thought twice before allowing its name to 
be associated with the season, The Impresario who was responsible for 
bringing the Company here must, in the last resort, shoulder the respon- 
sibility for this artistic fiasco—surely he must have known that a number of 
the artists, and certainly most of the chorus, had never sung in some of 
the operas before, and had obviously had no time to rehearse together in 
Italy. This kind of thing must not be allowed to happen again. 

H.D.R. 
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Eugenia Burzio in ‘La Gioconda’ at the Scala, 1907-1908. 


The Scala under Toscanini 
by Claudio Sartori 
2: The Scala needs Toscanini 


If you have a taste for the paradoxical, you might sum up the history 
of Toscanini’s collaboration with the Scala as a series of melodramatic 
arrivals and stormy departures, of angry ruptures and reconciliations. 
Relations between the maestro and his theatre are never sunny or relaxed. 
The atmosphere is always tense and feelings hypersensitive. Yet this is 
precisely the kind of tension that Toscanini has always given his work, 
it is the atmosphere in which his art was born. One works with him to the 
very limit of one’s strength, constantly striving towards the ultimate goal, 
perfecting the interpretation which admits no half measures, no com- 
promises. In such a state of excitement the slightest clash can cause 2 
major upheaval. This can sometimes be got over, sometimes not, and in 
the latter case it can cause the maestro to sever relations with the theatre. 
And this is often the case. 

Ties, however, once established, cannot be obliterated, and interruptions 
are of a temporary nature which make returns and reconciliations all the 
more welcome. Local papers have often reproached Toscanini for his 
tantrums, but at each return they are always ready to praise his art, the 
gradual climb of which is made even more apparent by the sporadicalness 
of his activities in Milan. At each come-back he is better. And after the 
first period of direction at the Scala, the city press was describing the theatre 
as his theatre, the public as Ais public. Toscanini had made of Milan his 
own city, his testing ground. 
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A. Pist-Coasi (Ford) 


ADELINA STEMLE (* MARIA -) 


Antonio Pini-Corsi who sang Beckmesser and Ford in Toscanini’s first Scala 
season 1898-9. Adelina Stehle who created the role of Nedda in ‘Pagliacci’ 
under Toscanini in 1892, as Maria in Montmezzi’s ‘Giovanni Gallurese. 


He was destined to arrive at the Scala as a saviour. He was this from 
the beginning. He will always be each time he is asked to return. And 
each time, the nature of the situations which called for his intervention 
in the life of the theatre was such that it was impossible for him to refuse 
his help, obliging him to forget wrongs suffered in the past. For each time, 
the request was made for art’s sake, and such a request could never be 
refused. Evenif the man had wished to say no, the artist would not allow him. 

The nature of the relationship between theatre and conductor is clear 
from the outset. Arturo Toscanini did not arrive on the Scala rostrum 
because he needed to be officially sanctioned there as a conductor. He 
came to the theatre because the theatre needed him and only he could save 
it from a difficult situation. It is in any case a Scala tradition, still upheld 
today, not to experiment with young conductors. Apprenticeship must 
be made elsewhere: the theatre prefers to try out already tested talents. 
The atmosphere there makes it necessary for the theatre to be a point of 
arrival rather than one of departure; and Toscanini was to be no exception. 
He reached the conductor's rostrum there twelve years after his adventurous 
début in Rio de Janeiro in 1886, when his name was already surrounded 
by an aura of scandal and legend owing to his extreme youth, ability, iron 
will and obstinacy. But unlike his colleagues, Toscanini did not need the 
Scala. It was the Scala which needed him. 

The 19th century, which had seen the Scala prosper in the world and 
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win prime place in the international operatic field, threatened to close 
in a most dejected manner as far as this theatre was concerned. On June 1, 
1897, the Municipal Council of Milan, in a decision which was to remain 
famous in the black book of the city administration, stopped all grants 
to the Teatro alla Scala, with the excuse that ‘the Council must not spend 
on a luxury such as the entertainment of the rich.’ This was .the result 
of propaganda by ignorant people who could not see the cultural im- 
portance of the theatre, and did not have the courage to alter the organization 
and widen its appeal to a greater public. Deprived of all financial aid 
from the Council, the theatre was forced to close down and to disband its 
singing and ballet schools. It was the first time that such a thing had 
happened to the theatre in which even the Risorgimento movement had 
found inspiration and encouragement. 

On the night of Boxing Day, 1897, when normally the Scala should have 
inaugurated the carnival and lent season, an unknown person affixed a 
black-edged notice to the barred doors: ‘Closed for the death of artistic 
feeling, municipal decorum, and good sense.’ For the whole of 1898 the 
theatre was silent. 

Sensible people, however, rebelled against the blindness of the councillors, 
and towards the end of the year a group of Milanese benefactors took over 
the administration of the theatre for a period of three years, not for the 
sake of profit-making but with purely artistic aims. The Duke Guido 
Visconti di Modrone presided over the board, which included Arrigo Boito, 
Giuseppe Gallignani, the director of the Conservatoire and Maestro di 
Cappella at the Duomo, Lodovico Pogliaghi and others ; Giulio Gatti 
Casazza was the general administrator. These were generous people, ready 
to risk their personal fortunes, but all the same they needed the name and 
authority of a conductor who could draw the public. Although a deficit 
in the balance sheet was unavoidable, they could at least do their best to 
avoid complete disaster. Whom did they ask for? Arturo Toscanini. 

Toscanini was the youngest of the well-known conductors, the one of 
whom much was hoped. In his hands was placed the fate of the theatre 
that had been the greatest in the world, and which was to continue to be so 
thanks to him. As usual, he applied himself to the job unsparingly. But 
he required the same unlimited devotion from those around him, while 
from the public, if it was to become Ais public, he demanded such an 
exacting understanding that it finally rebelled against his tyranny. Thus 
the first disagreements arose, and the first break. Time and distance 
eventually taught to the Milanese the artistic motives behind the maestro’s 
actions and behaviour, so that they were ready to receive him on his return. 
But that is to anticipate. 

Until 1898, Toscanini had never appeared at the Scala as a permanent 
conductor, although he was already well known and esteemed in Milan. 
Despite his youth, therefore, his nomination surprised no one. His signing 
of the contract brought no risk of protests. Milan in fact had known him 
almost at the threshhold of his career. After the experiment of Rio de 
Janeiro in 1886, the young conductor, who was still dividing his time 
between playing the cello in the orchestra and conducting, faced his first 
Italian audiences in Turin (Catalani’s Edmea), at Casalmonferrato (Africana 
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ROSINA STORCHIiC 





Rosina Storchio as Violetta, one of her greatest parts in the Toscanini era. 
Scotti, who was Toscanini’s first Scala Falstaff, as Germont. 


and Lombardi), at Verona (Gioconda, Carmen and Aida), at Macerata 
(Aida), and finally in Milan, where in 1888 the newly-redecorated Teatro dal 
Verme entrusted to him its autumn season. From October to December 
Toscanini conducted Forza del Destino, Ponchielli’s I Promessi Sposi and 
Antonio Cagroni’s Francesca da Rimini. Praise was unanimous: 
Soffredini, writing in Ricordi’s Gazzetta Musicale, declared he had never 
heard a finer performance of the Act II quintet in Forza, although he 
criticized a certain slackness in the transition to the allegro of the soprano 
bass duet. Toscanini’s tempi were already beginning to cause concern. 
The same critic also noticed certain discrepancies between tempi and 
colouring in J Promessi Sposi, where ‘the chorus had to perform antiquated 
Stage directions.. The Overture of this opera was encored by public 
demand. But there was also an unhappy incident: the tenor had to be 
replaced after the first performance because of public protest. This was 
never to recur. The conductor was still young and had to use what was 
given him: later on he never tolerated an inferior artist. He also encored 
three passages from Cagnoni’s opera and the orchestra offered the composer 
a laurel crown. Then in December, at the end of the season, Cagnoni 
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himself offered such a crown to Toscanini. This was already a complete 
recognition in the musical world, and it occurred in Milan only a few doors 
from the Scala. 

Toscanini returned to Milan in 1892, after tours in other towns of 
Northern Italy and a trip to Barcelona. During these years he established 
himself as the finest interpreter of the young school of Italian operatic 
composers (Catalani, Puccini, Mascagni), so that in the spring season of 
1892, we find him again at the Teatro dal Verme, entrusted with the creation 
of Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. During this brief season, Leoncavallo’s new 
opera was preceded by a revival of Thomas's Hamlet, with Stehle and 
Maurel, the same who, with the tenor Giraud, brought Pagliacci 
triumphantly home on May 21. Toscanini granted encores of three arias, 
and during the second performance allowed Arlecchino to sing his aria 
three times. In Hamlet he had even allowed the saxophone to repeat 
his solo. 

There followed more peregrinations about Italy, during which, as well 
as conducting the latest works of the young Italian school, which were 
by now even more entrusted to him as a specialist, he added such operas as 
Puritani, Traviata, Otello, Falstaff, The Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, 
Gétterdimmerung and Paer’s Maitre de Chapelle to his repertory. On 
March 2, 1896, he conducted in Turin his first symphony concert, presenting 
a somewhat austere programme for those days: Schubert’s Great C major 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker Suite, Brahms’s Tragic Overture, the 
Entry of the Gods into Valhalla from Rheingold. This first affirmation 
in the concert field now made his successful activities twofold, differentiating 
him even further from his contemporary colleagues who either devoted 
themselves exclusively to opera, such as Mascheroni, or Mugnone, or to 
the concert platform, such as Martucci. It was also to bring him his first 
offer from the Scala, to direct four concerts of the Scala Orchestral Society, 
on April 26, May 3, 10 and 18, 1896. And there, after the first severely 
symphonic programmes, he began to mix concert works with operatic pieces, 
obviously on purpose. Toscanini wanted to establish opera as an education 
for the public, but he also wanted to concede to its taste: in fact he never 
despised or ill-treated his public. 

The programmes of the four Scala concerts list Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 101 in D, Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker Suite, Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
Brahms’s Tragic Overture, Grieg’s Holberg Suite, Schubert’s Great C major 
Symphony, the Intermezzi from Mancinelli’s Cleopatra, Girard’s Sarabande, 
Saint-Saéns’s Danse Macabre, Edoardo Trucco’s Piccola Suite in B flat, 
the Funeral March from Ponchielli’s Marion Delorme, the Prologue of 
Gétterdimmerung (with Giuseppe Borgatti among the soloists), the Forest 
Murmurs from Siegfried, the Parsifal Prelude and Overture to Vespri 
Siciliani. An eclecticism of questionable taste, which Martucci would 
never have allowed, and conductors such as Mascheroni, Mugnone, 
Campanini or Mascagni would never have dared. Each concert included a 
symphony by an exponent of the great German school, Haydn, Schubert, 
or Beethoven (Mozart was still excluded), an extract from a Wagner opera, 
and unknown works by young Italian or foreign composers. Toscanini 
gave all the encores that the public demanded. The critics admitted that 
‘he surpasses all the public’s expectations.’ 
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The maestro convinced Milan that he was a complete artist both in the 
symphonic and in the operatic field. He was therefore fully equipped for 
the Scala ; but still the Scala did not need him. In those years, after the 
death of Franco Faccio in 1891, the Scala was in the hands of Edoardo 
Mascheroni, Leandro Campanari, Vittorio Maria Vanzo, Pietro Mascagni, 
Giuseppe Martucci, Charles Lamoureux, Rodolfo Ferrari, who took turns 
conducting both operas and concerts. Toscanini’s main activity was in 
Turin, where as well as the usual contemporary novelties, he added Tristan 
and Walkiire to his repertory. In the concert field, Mozart began to creep 
into the programmes, with the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony and the Overture to 
The Magic Flute; two movements of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony were 
also included. The bulk of his programmes however continued to be 
devoted to contemporary Italian and foreign composers—then easily 
acceptable to the public, as they still excluded Strauss, Debussy and Mahler. 
Wagnerian and other operatic extracts were never absent. 

Then came the crisis at the Scala. Toscanini’s artistic merits and his 
well-known capacity for work (in Turin he had conducted forty-three 
concerts during 1898 alone) made him the evident choice. Yet Toscanini 
did not enter the Scala as a reformer. The time was not yet ripe and perhaps 
he had not yet sufficient authority. He accepted the theatre as he found 
it, he accepted its artists, its orchestra, its repertory and the public. He 
made use of his experience only to bring about a slow and gradual improve- 
ment. He gave the theatre the benefit of his energy and sensitivity. He 
worked with the interpreters, the soloists, with the chorus, musicians, 
designers. He studied and perfected with them to their mutual enrichment. 
When he presented a work to the public he expected from it a sensitivity 
and an appreciation of his efforts which demanded the collaboration of all 
concerned. The moment he realized that this was not forthcoming, he 
left the theatre without further ado. 


This was Toscanini’s approach to the complex organization of the Scala. 
Basically, he accepted its dictates, and tried to improve it only gradually by 
perfecting productions. After the first few months of his direction, 
Ricordi’s Gazzetta Musicale of March 2, 1899, wrote that at the Scala nothing 
had changed. The old artistic and administrative organization had been 
retained, so that the general result was equally unchanged. The Scala 
was therefore criticized for a lack of enterprise in its repertory: ‘the brevity 
of the season and the disproportionate number of performances do not 
allow the alteration of works which is so endearing to the public. There 
is always only one orchestra, one conductor, one chorus, one stage, and 
none of those factors, which go to make a performance, has the powers of a 
St Anthony to cut itself in half and rehearse two operas or two ballets at 
the same time. Delays in the staging of new works are therefore inevitable.’ 
But the same journal was bound to admit that ‘all that is of a purely artistic 
value has undergone a noticeable improvement, whether it be the quality 
of the orchestral and choral bodies, the sets, the production and lighting, 
or whether it be the truly excellent artists." This was public recognition 
of Toscanini’s work. He had undertaken the direction of a theatre in full 
crisis, with a whole year of inactivity behind it. In the circumstances he 
could not have done better. [Translated by M.F.| 
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‘A Dinner Engagement’ 
by Paul Dehn 


The basic idea of A Dinner Engagement was conceived through a series of 
actual dinner engagements at Lennox Berkeley’s house and my own. On 
these occasions we had always spoken glowingly of each other’s food ; so 
that when the English Opera Group commissioned us to write a light One- 
Act Opera, it seemed proper that the action should be set in a kitchen. 
After all, what better material exists for arias than the language of Escoffier, 
Mrs Beeton or the redoubtable Countess Morphy ? And how inspiriting it 
would be, for example, to evolve a trio in which the recipe was announced 
line by line in French (‘Prenez six belies tomates’), translated by a second 
party into English (‘Take six beautiful tomatoes’) and echoed by a third 
party who did the actual cooking. Fired by this bold, basic concept, we had 
still to face the disadvantage that neither a kitchen nor the clothes one wears 
there are particularly elegant—and elegance in British light opera was what 
we both wanted to re-establish. (Why have so many of our composers 
seemed incapable of finding any light material for their British mises-en-scéne 
outside the gaffer-girt maypoles of Mummerset ?) 

It was at this point that I hit on the idea of a dinner being cooked by an 
impoverished ex-Ambassador and his wife for a Royal Personage at whose 
court they had once been in official attendance. Under their aprons, these 
two could be clad in all their former court-finery ; and if the Royal Entourage 
could, at a later stage, erroneously enter the kitchen in full regalia through 
the back-door, the sight of so much sartorial splendour against a simple 
kitchen background might be theatrically effective as well as elegant. This 
was the springboard for the now-completed libretto, of which (for clarity’s 
sake) I here append not the rough working-synopsis I originally gave to 
Berkeley but the synopsis that will actually be printed in the programme; 


SCENE 1 


In a Chelsea kitchen the impoverished Earl of Dunmow (formerly Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Grand Duchy of Monteblanco) and his wife are, 
with the assistance of a hired ‘help’, Mrs Kneebone, preparing a dinner to 
welcome the visiting Grand Duchess and her gastronomic son, Prince 
Philippe, whom they secretly hope to interest in their daughter, Susan. 
At a moment of culinary and emotional crisis, when the dinner’s entrée 
(Tomates Monteblanco) appears irretrievably ruined and Susan has forth- 
rightly refused to wear the ‘fashionable’ evening-gown her parents have at 
great sacrifice bought her, the Royal Party arrives through the kitchen 
back-door, which is deceptively larger and more imposing than the house’s 
front entrance. 


SCENE 2 


The Grand Duchess, though at first tactfully refusing to admit that she 
is in a kitchen at all, takes beneficent cognizance of the Dunmows’ 
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financial plight, presents them with a paté as substitute for the ruined dish, 

and proceeds with her hosts on a (necessarily) circumscribed tour of the 

small back garden. In the kitchen Philippe (after mistaking Susan for the 

Dunmows’ weekly ‘help’) discovers that she has all the qualities—including 

an interest in cooking—to make him an ideal wife. He declares his love 

in the full version of a traditional Monteblancan shepherd-song (Mon 
aimée attend la lune)—snatches of which Lord Dunmow has already 
nostalgically recalled in Scene 1. The Grand Duchess insists on the pair's 
instant betrothal, and everyone’s delight (including that of an importunate 

errand-boy) is expressed in an Ensemble that weaves three of the Scene 2 

arias into a Septet. 

Berkeley’s reaction to this plot was to be very happy about it but as yet 
(somewhat naturally) uninspired ; and the rather daunting knowledge that 
it was up to me to inspire him evoked a resolution which (if ever I write 
another libretto) I hope I shall never break. I am a serious practising poet, 
whose experience of writing words that will be set to music has hitherto been 
confined almost entirely to writing very unserious lyrics for West End revues. 
These lyrics I have always written primarily for an audience. If the music 
to which they were set happened to be pretty or witty, I was naturally 
delighted—but the words mattered more to me than the music, and what 
mattered most was that the words should be publicly heard. 

Now, it is a truism that a high percentage of the words in an opera never 
articulately reach the public ear. Such a fore-knowledge might damp a 
librettist’s enthusiasm and produce sloppy work, were it not counterbalanced 
by the infinitely more cheering thought that a libretto must primarily be 
written not for an audience but for the composer. The libretto, so to speak, 
is the midwife who will help deliver the musical baby. Verdi could doubtless 
have written beautiful music to a page of Bradshaw, but I swear that Boito’s 
adaptation of the Willow Song spurred him from mere beauty to sheer 
perfection. Unless one can swear this sort of thing—and swear it about a 
composer whom one likes, admires and respects—one should never write a 
libretto. What I wanted to show Berkeley was that, within the rather 
Gilbertian confines of our plot, there was room for a sort of poetry as 
opposed to a sort of verse. The poetry might convey a mood, as in Lord 
and Lady Dunmow’s joint invitation to the Grand Duchess : 


Come and see our little garden 
Where the three geraniums grow 
And the hollyhock fell over 

In the wind a week ago. 


Come and see our little garden 
Where virginia-creepers creep 
And convolvulus in splendour 
Blossoms on the compost-heap. 


We remember fairer flowers, 
Brighter birds in other skies. 
Come and see our little garden ; 
Catch the day before it dies. 
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It might convey character, as in Mrs Kneebone’s attempt to bolster her 


ma morale (before cooking for Royalty) with the recollection of other dazzling 
the social occasions at which she has assisted : 
the At Mrs Ellibank’s 
ding In Wimbledon 
love There used to be 
Mon Bridge teas 
pady With sponge fingers, 
= Several singers, 
note A pianist and 
ms Lemon-cheese. 
yet At Mrs Ellibank’s 
that In Wimbledon 
rite There were fancy-cakes 
et, And flans 
een Tiny cigarettes, 
ues. And serv iettes 
usic All folded like fans. 
ally Of the parties 
shat I ‘helped’ at, 
Milady, there were none 
ver As smart as 
pa Mrs Ellibank’s 
ced At Wimbledon. 
be Or it might be purely lyrical, like the Prince’s full statement of the shepherd- 
ak, boy’s song to Susan—in which, of course, the unelided ‘e’s’ are all sounded : 
less Mon aimée attend la lune. 
to's Aie ! que passe la journée ! 
eer Lune ! je n’attends aucune 
ita Belle amie sauf mon aimée. 
ea C'est moi, la lune et mon aimée 
her Qui recherchons partout l'amour, 
as En répétant aux oliviers : 
ord ‘Aie ! que passe donc le jour !’ 


‘Aie ! que passe donc le jour ! 
Répétent les oliviers. 
‘Ou se trouve ton amour 
Qui recherche son aimé ?” 
Mon aimeée attend la lune. 
Aie ! que passe la journée ! 
Lune ! je n’attends aucune 
Belle amie sauf mon aimée. 
These arioso passages also had to help the composer by more practical means 
than the conveyance of mere ‘atmosphere.’ At an early stage in our 
collaboration, Berkeley had asked that all the ‘set-pieces’ should have a 
precise, simple, rhymed, metrical and stanzaic shape ; for the literary form 
of an aria suggests and finally evokes in him its musical counterpart. Often, 
while work was in progress, he said : ‘I’ve got the shape for that duet, but 
not the notes, yet. 
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From the outset he himself faced two basic problems. He was, in his 
own words, ‘appalled’ by the technical difficulty of writing ‘theatre-music’ 
for an orchestra as small as the English Opera Group’s. This consists of a 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, harp, percussion-player (‘I’ve given him 
a good many things to hit . . .*) and a string quintet. He drew comfort 
from Britten’s Rape of Lucretia and, more particularly, A/bert Herring— 
whose mood most closely matched our own. He also hesitated between 
making the music continuous, or linking musical set-pieces with spoken 
dialogue. In the end, on aesthetic grounds, he decided that the opera should 
be through-composed and adopted Britten’s idea of putting the 12-piece 
orchestra under a conductor-pianist. 

The general plan was to make all the set-pieces (ensembles, arias, duets, 
trios efc.) complete and self-contained musical units for the orchestra, and 
then to link these set-pieces with recitative accompanied only by the piano. 
This involved two sorts of subsidiary problem : the planning of the set-pieces 
in an order which would make for the maximum of variety (an aria should 
be followed by a duet or an ensemble rather than by another aria) ; and 
the quantitative balancing of the set-pieces themselves against the passages 
in recitative. Accordingly, the first draft of the libretto underwent con- 
siderable revision. To ensure variety, I often had to turn arias into duets, 
or duets into ensembles. To ensure balance, Berkeley himself sometimes 
adroitly superimposed my recitative passages on to a full orchestral ‘set- 
piece’ accompaniment, but the words of my more irredeemable recitativo 
secco had frequently to be re-written as ‘set-pieces’. This was by far the 
hardest thing I had to do. To work up passages of sheer prosy ‘plot’ into 
the sort of lyricism needed for, say, an aria calls for a confidence-in-the- 
ultimate-beauty-of-everything that can only be evoked by adolescence or a 
bottle of claret. 

For Berkeley, once the ‘shape’ of the opera had been established, the 
‘notes’ came at extraordinary speed. His method was to write each set-piece 
in advance, and then fill in the recitative that led up to it. ‘Before doing a 
piece of linking, I have to know the key of the next set-piece.’ The musical 
idiom of A Dinner Engagement is that which he adopts normally ; but the 
harmonies are a little lighter and simpler, and the music is more continuously 
melodic. I can speak of it only with a layman’s rapture, but rapturously is 
how I hum great haunting slabs of it in my bath. It is lyrical and witty ; 
and since | believe that a librettist’s principal reward is his master’s music, 
I don’t care if my words are never heard by anybody—provided they can be 
said to have conjured music like this. 





A Dinner Engagement will be played in a double-bill with Arthur Oldham’s 

realization of the 18th-century ballad opera Love in a Village at the Aldeburgh 
Festival on June 17 and 19 ; at the York Festival on June 29, July 1 and 3 ; at the 
Taw and Torridge Festival (Barnstable) on August 4 and 7 ; and three times during 
J —— Opera Group’s season at Sadler’s Wells (October 4-16). The cast 
wi : 
Susan—April Cantelo; Prince Philippe—Alexander Young; Lord Dunmow 
—Frederick Sharp; Lady Dunmow—Emelie Hooke; The Grand Duchess of 
Monteblanco—Flora Nielsen; Mrs Kneebone—Catherine Lawson; Errand Boy 
—John Ford. The opera will be decorated by Peter Snow, produced by William 
Chappell, and conducted by Vilem Tausky. 

The York performance of July 1 will be broadcast on the B.B.C. Third 
Programme. 
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Singers in ‘The Ring’ at 
Covent Garden 


Ferdinand Frantz 

Ferdinand Frantz belongs to that generation of great Wagner singers 
whose task it is to continue a noble tradition and to furnish exemplary 
standards for the younger generation. Although he was born and bred 
in Kassel, a town which before the destruction of the war years had one of 
the finest opera houses in Germany, he had in his youth no thought of 
making his career on the stage of this theatre. Yet he was fond enough 
of music to join a choral society while still little more than a boy; and 
there it was that his voice was first noticed when, at 16, he took over a small 
solo part. A good teacher was found, who trained and developed his bass 
voice during four years of intensive study. When he was 21 his great 
talent was recognized by Intendant Legal, that experienced man of the 
theatre, who offered Frantz a two-year engagement as bass singer and 
actor in the Staatstheater of his native town. His first operatic appearance 
was as Ortel in Meistersinger, a part which, because of the diffcult ensembles, 
is by no means too modest for a beginner. With that unassuming début 
began the uninterruptedly successful career of a singer who, in New York 
and in Munich, in Rome and in Paris, in Milan and in Vienna is numbered 
among the ranks of the international élite, and whose Hans Sachs is 
celebrated as one of the most impressive of our day. 

His career led him to GGrlitz, where he had his first permanent engagement 
as a bass; here he sang Pogner in Meistersinger, the Landgraf in Tannhduser, 
and K6nig Heinrich in Lohengrin. From there he went via Halle and 
Chemnitz, two towns with opera houses favourable to modern developments, 
to the Hamburg State Opera. He was in Hamburg from 1937 until 1943, 
when Clemens Krauss engaged him for the Bavarian State Opera; he 
later gave up bass roles, and won his most resounding successes with the 
great heroic baritone parts. At the reopening of the Prinzregententheater 
on November 15, 1945, he sang Rocco in Fidelio. Since then he has 
remained true to the Munich Opera Festival and to his native stage, even 
if guest appearances are continually leading him to the other artistic centres 
of the Old and the New Worlds. Thus he sang Wotan under Victor de 
Sabata at La Scala in Milan, under Kleiber in Rome, under Sebastian in 
Paris, under Furtwangler in Milan, and more recently under Stiedry at 
the Metropolitan, in which theatre he has also appeared under Reiner as 
Hans Sachs. He is married to the Wagnerian soprano Helena Braun. 


Hermann Friess 
Gottlob Frick 


This bass singer, who returns to Covent Garden for the first time since 
1951 to sing Hagen, was born in Wiirtemmberg in July 1906. After singing - 
in the chorus at the Stuttgart Opera (1927-31), he became a solo artist at 
Coburg (1934-5), K6nigsberg (1935-6) and Freiburg (1936-40). In 1941 
he joined the Dresden State Opera, and remained with that company fer 
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ten years. While at Dresden he sang Favart in the Dresden premiere of 
Kienzl’s Der Kuhreigen (1941), Caliban in the world-premiere of Suter- 
meister’s De Zauberinsel (1942), Tischlermeister in the first performance of 
Haas’s Die Hochzeit des Jobs (1944), as well as such parts as Rocco, the 
Hermit (Freischiitz), Tomasso (Tiefland), Falstaff (Nicolai), Pogner, Peneo 
(Daphne), the Water God (Rusalka), Gremin (Onegin), Der Bauer ( Die Kluge), 
Colline and other roles in the German and Italian repertory. 

In 1947 he went to the Berlin Staatsoper for the first time, dividing his 
time between there and Dresden, and singing Daland, Marke, Gurnemanz 
and Osmin. In 1949 he was also able to sing at the Berlin Stadtische Oper, 
where he was heard as the Landgrave, Fafner and Ramfis, and then in the 
ensuing seasons, he became a member of that company, and was also heard 
as Philip in Don Carlo, Sparafucile and Padre Guardiano in La Forza del 
Destino. 

In the 1950-1 season Frick sang in the German season at the Liceo, 
Barcelona, at the Scala, Milan (Landgrave) and at Covent Garden (Fafner, 
Hunding and Hagen). The following season he sang Sarastro with the 
Hamburg company and appeared with them at the 1952 Edinburgh Festival 
when he was heard as Caspar, Pogner and Sarastro. Since then he has 
been a member of both the Vienna and Berlin companies, and has sung 
as a guest at Munich and other German cities. Last summer he sang the 
Commendatore in Don Giovanni at Salzburg, a role he repeats there this 
year. 

Besides the roles already mentioned, Frick’s repertory includes Pimen, 
Heinrich (Lohengrin) and Stadinger (Waffenschmied). In the new recording 
of Fidelio issued this month he sings Rocco. 


Otakar Kraus 

Our Alberich is a member of the permanent company, and has been 
living in this country since 1939. Kraus was born in Prague and studied 
singing with Konrad Wallerstein, brother of the famous opera producer, 
Lothar. He then went to Italy and continued his studies with Fernando 
Carpi, and in 1935 was ready to make his debut : this was as Amonasro at 
Brno. In 1936 he became principal baritone at Bratislava, and in 1939 
came to this country. 

In 1941-2 he took part in the Russian performances of The Fair at 
Sorotchints at the Savoy, Adelphi and other theatres, singing the parts of 
Tcherevick and the Old Crony (his colleagues included Oda Slobodskaya, 
Kyra Vayne, Daria Bayan, Arséne Kirilloff, and Marian Nowakowski). 
In a further season at the Cambridge Theatre he sang in some scenes from 
Tsar Saltan. 

In 1943 he became a member of the Carl Rosa Company, singing Scarpia, 
the three roles in Hoffmann, Germont and many other parts. In 1946 he 
joined the English Opera Group, creating the role of Tarquinius in Britten’s 
Rape of Lucretia; he has also sung with them as Lockit in The Beggar's 
Opera and the Vicar in Albert Herring. 

Kraus sang with the Netherlands Opera in 1950-1, where his roles included 
Pizarro and the Dutchman, and he has returned to sing with them on many 
occasions since. He joined Covent Garden for the 1951-2 season after 
singing Alberich in the 1951 Ring performances. 
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Ferdinand Frantz as The Wanderer 


Paul Kuen (1) Photo Siems. 
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In the autumn of 1951 Kraus was invited to create the role of Nick Shadow 
in the first performance of Strawinsky’s The Rake’s Progress at the Venice 
Festival, and he repeated it at the Scala later that year. 

In the summer of 1952 he went to the Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro, 
where he was heard as the Dutchman, Pizarro and Kurwenal. He has 
also appeared as Alberich in Rome, Bordeaux and elsewhere in Europe. 

Kraus’s Covent Garden roles have included Ping, Scarpia, Tomsky, the 
Doctor (Wozzeck), Marcello, Renato, Kurwenal, Pizarro, Cecil (Gloriana), 
Balstrode, Caspar and Alberich. 


Paul Kuen 

The Bayreuth and Covent Garden Mime is a member of the Munich 
State Opera. He was born in Sulzberg (Allgau) and was the son of a school 
teacher. He began life as a piano-maker, but his vocal potentialities were 
discovered by Heinrich Knote, whose master-pupil Adalbert Ebner taught 
him, free of charge. After singing before the war at St. Gallen, he sang 
at Bamberg, KOnigsberg, Nuremberg and Dresden, and then in 1946 was 
engaged for the Munich State Opera as a buffo-tenor to sing such roles as 
David, Mime, Monostatos, Witch (Hansel und Gretel), Valzacchi, Basilio, 
Beppe, Missail, Pedrillo, Jaquino, Cassio, Vashek and countless small roles 
in the French, German and Italian repertories. He has been the only Mime 
at post-war Bayreuth and he came to Covent. Garden for the first time last 
September with the Munich company, singing Monsieur Taupe in Capriccio 
and one of the Four Kings in Die Liebe der Danae. Last October he sang 
Mime in London in two performances of Siegfried. 


Erich Witte 


Another Bayreuth singer in this year’s Covent Garden Ring is Erich 
Witte, the Loge. He was born in Bremen in 1911, and spent four seasons 
(1934-7) with the opera company of his home town. He then went to 
Wiesbaden for the 1937-8 season, and the next year was invited to the 
Metropolitan, New York, where he sang small roles including Mime, Froh, 
Walther (Tannhduser), Sailor (Tristan), third Jew (Salome), Majordomo 
(Rosenkavalier), Vogelgesang (Meistersinger), an Esquire (Parsifal), as well 
as the Simpleton in Boris. 

He returned to Germany in the summer of 1939, sang two seasons at 
Breslau, and in 1942 became a member of the Berlin State Opera. By the 
end of the war he was singing such parts as Hoffmann, Lenski, Pinkerton, 
Luigi (Tabarro), Herrmann (Pique Dame), Walther von Stolzing and Erik 
(Hollander). 

Since that date he has sung at both Berlin opera houses, and at the 
Staatsoper has been especially successful as Walther, Parsifal, Otello, 
Radames and Florestan. He was the first Berlin Peter Grimes. He went 
to Bayreuth in 1952 to sing Loge. 


Hermann Uhde 


This year’s Gunther is no stranger to Covent Garden; he sang Mandryka 
with the Munich Company last September, and an outstanding Telramund 
in November. He was born in Bremen in 1914, of an American mother and 
German father, which explains his extraordinarily good English. His 
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Above : Hermann Uhde as Gunther. Photo Bayreuth Festival. Below: Maria 
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education was in his native city, and he studied singing with Philip Kraus. 
His debut took place at Bremen in 1936, as Titurel in Carmen, and then 
he sang the Hermit in Freischiitz. After two seasons at Bremen he went to 
Freiburg, and then from 1940-2 he was at Munich. His roles at this period 
included Sarastro, Heinrich, and Lothario in Mignon. 

In 1942 Uhde went to the Hague, joining the war-time company that 
was organized there. His roles included Figaro, Don Giovanni, Caspar, 
Moruccio (Tiefland), Escamillo and Scarpia. Shortly after this he was 
conscripted into the army, and captured by the Americans in France. 
Released from a prisoner-of-war camp in 1947, he returned to Germany, 
joining the Hanover Company in 1948, and the Hamburg Company for the 
1949-50 season; he also sang as a guest artist in Vienna. 

In the summer of 1949 Uhde created the part of Kreon in the world 
premiere of Orff’s Antigone at the Salzburg Festival, and the following year 
was heard as Tarquinius in The Rape of Lucretia, also at Salzburg. 

In 1951 he returned to the Munich Opera and has been a member of the 
organization ever since, where he has sung Figaro, the Speaker in Zauberf/éte, 
Pizarro, King Philip (Don Carlo), Rigoletto, Scarpia, Orest, Mandryka, 
Escamillo, Peer Gynt (Egk), and most of the Wagnerian repertory. 

At the first post-war Bayreuth Festival he created a sensation as Klingscr 
and Gunther, which roles he repeated in 1952 and 1953, adding also the 
Rheingold Wotan and Melot in 1952, and Telramund last year. Uhde has 
also sung as a guest artist in many of the Italian opera houses during the 
last two or three seasons, especially in Wagnerian performances. 


Maria von Ilosvay 

This year’s Fricka and Waltraute was born in Hungary. In 1937 she 
won the first prize in the International Singing Contest in Vienna. She 
was immediately engaged for an American tour with the ‘Salzburg Inter- 
national Opera Guild, a company that included Marisa Morel, Hertha 
Glaz, Deszo Ernster, Leslie Chabay and Franco Perulli; the conductors 
were Alberto Erede and Ernst Krenek who conducted L*/ncoronazione di 
Poppea. In 1940 she became a member of the Hamburg company and 
has remained a member of the organization ever since. Her roles in recent 
years have included Orfeo, Third Lady (Zaherfléte), Brangaene, Fricka, 
Ulrica, Azucena, Carmen, Kathinka (Verkaufte Braut), the Female Chorus 
(Lucretia), Adelaide (Arabella), Die alte Buryja (Jenvfa), as well as roles in 
Tales of Hoffmann, L’Italiana in Algeri, Xerxes, Johanna auf dem Scheiter- 
haufen and The Consul. She has appeared as a guest artist in Vienna, 
Brussels, Amsterdam and Salzburg. 

Last summer she went to Bayreuth where she was heard as Erda, 
Schwertleite, the Ist Norn and the Alto Voice in Parsifa/l, she returns there 
again this summer after her London engagements. 





Vienna State Opera at the Festival Hall, London. There are strong rumours that 
the Vienna State Opera will visit London in September for a short Mozart season. 
They will open, probably on September 14, with a performance of Le Nozze di 
Figaro; Cosi fan tutte and Don Giovanni are the other works to be given. The 
artists will include Lisa della Casa, Sena Jurinac, Emmy Loose, Dagmar Hermann, 
Maria Reining, Teresa Stich-Randall, Walter Berry, Murray Dickie, Gottlob Frick, 
Erich Kunz, George London, Alfred Poell, Paul Schoeffler, and Leopold Simoneau. 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra will be conducted by Karl Bohm. 
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The Apotheosis of Bellini—the ceiling of the Teatro Massino Bellini, Catania 


Sicilian Journey 


With a postscript on Naples and Zurich 


by Cecil Smith 


At a top price of about £6 a seat, the Teatro Massimo in Palermo invited 
its patrons to attend a new production of Massenet’s Werther on March 26. 
This well-nigh extortionate figure presumably reflected the size of the fees 
Giuseppe di Stefano and Clara Petrella asked in return for their services at 
the chief Sicilian opera house. If I am wrong in this guess, I do not know 
what the money did go for, since Umberto Zimelli’s new scenery was of the 
bargain-counter variety. 

It is unfair, of course, to judge an opera house by a single performance. 
(Imagine assessing the merits of Covent Garden solely on the basis of last 
autumn’s Tosca!) But this Werther, if it is typical, left the impression 
that Palermo is lagging far behind Naples and Rome in the practices of 
up-to-date stagecraft. The scenes were skimpy and characterless efforts 
to create a romantic aura; they had neither the elaborate literalism of true 
period settings nor the apt suggestion of the best modern design. And 
the stage direction was as spineless as the stage picture, wanting in cheer in 
the first scene (what an acid-voiced virago of a Sophie Beatrice Preziosa 
was!) and depending on the personal efforts of the principal artists for the 
requisite mood of romantic melancholy later on. 
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When Mr Di Stefano and Miss Petrella were on the stage, however, the 
surrounding shortcomings seemed unimportant, as such shortcomings 
frequently do when first-class singers lift their voices on an Italian stage. 
The tenor’s recent recordings have made his present vocal condition a 
subject of much speculation. On this particular evening his singing was 
of a quality to confound the prophets of doom who fear that his best days 
are numbered. I have heard Mr Di Stefano repeatedly ever since his salad 
days at the Metropolitan. I have never heard his voice sound as warmly 
beautiful (though the top tones are not as light and lilting as they once 
were), and I have never heard him accomplish an entire part with such 
exceptional artistry. In response to a merited ovation, he repeated the 
second half of Ah, non mi ridestar (clearly by pre-arrangement), despite 
the no-encore rule ; and I confess that I was as delighted as everyone else 
to hear it again. 

Miss Petrella made Charlotte moving and believable; even Mary Garden, 
I feel sure, would have approved of the subtle and rich inflections with 
which she fitted the Italian translation to the very French melodic and 
rhythmic contours of the music. Miss Petrella may be out of her element 
in pure bel canto opera, but in Werther she showed herself to be one of the 
choicest singing actresses, and she made us wish that the stolid conductor, 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, had been able to discover along with her the best 
theatrical qualities of the score. 

Like Palermo, the smaller Sicilian city of Catania also has its Teatro 
Massimo, named after its great native son Vincenzo Bellini. Catania’s 
discovery of Bellini is now complete, for a museum containing documents, 
memorabilia, and other Belliniana is soon to be opened to the public. 
Already the composer is memorialized by the floridly ugly gardens of the 
Villa Bellini and, in one of the main squares (not the one outside the Teatre 
Massimo Bellini), by an absurd shaft topped by the sculptured figure of 
Bellini seated in a chair and looking as if he were afraid of falling out. 

A more arresting tribute than these was the revival at the Teatro Massimo 
Bellini of La Straniera, the composer’s fourth opera, dating from 1829. 
(This was a year earlier than J Capuletti ed i Montecchi, revived at Palermo 
this season, and two years earlier than La Sonnambula and Norma.) La 
Straniera is a vigorous work of broadly impressive melodic scope, pre- 
figuring Norma much more than the lighter Sonnambula. Bellini is often 
accused—wrongly, we are coming to realise—of sacrificing dramatic 
interests to vocal ones. La Straniera would tempt nobody to make such a 
charge. It was conceived from the libretto outwards; the interplay of 
characters and the clash of diverse temperaments was far more important 
to Bellini than the providing of vocal show-pieces. There are remarkably 
few arias; the claims of dialcgue, atmosphere, and plot-movement often 
seem to make Bellini ignore the possibility of inserting an aria where you 
would think that he would be most likely to do so. 

If it has no Casta diva and no Mira, o Norma, the music of La Straniera 
generally achieves a level of expressive melody not far inferior to that of 
Norma, and in details of harmonic colour and instrumentation it is some- 
times superior. But the story is impossible—so laboured, in fact, that 
opera-house managers outside Bellini’s home town are likely to think more 
than twice before staging the work. It deals with a tangle of confusions 
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created by a half-supernatural woman named Alaide, who is called the 
Stranger by the local residents of Brittany because she lives apart from 
them and usually appears only in a boat out at sea. She nearly, but not 
quite, upsets the marriage of Arturo and a particularly stupid girl called 
Isoletta. When the opera is about to end Alaide turns out to be the 
banished queen, but by then nobody could care less who she really is; and 
the libretto does not tell us why she has gone on so long without making 
her identity known. 

The unfamiliar opera was conducted with sympathy and good sense by 
Federico del Cupolo. Adriana Guerrini was a portly Stranger, but she 
sang the beginning of each of her scenes with accuracy and splendid 
abandon. Toward the end of each scene she became tired, but she 
recovered during each interminable interval and was ready again to sound 
like a competent road-company Callas. The other chief parts were dutifully, 
but not inspiringly, set forth by Piero Miranda Ferraro, Ugo Savarese, and 
Gino Calo. 

At Catania I also chanced upon Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera and 
Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini. The generous singing of Antonietta 
Stella, one of the most richly endowed young Italian sopranos and one 
of the most comely, made an otherwise routine Ballo worth hearing. 
Francesca, which I had known only from the score and the Cetra-Soria 
recording, I should have found worth hearing with any cast; but Catania 
had fortunately engaged Maria Caniglia to give her authoritative performance 
of the one poetic-historic role of the immediate pre-World War I period 
that can stand comparison with that of Fiora in L’Amore dei Tre Re. The 
opera as a whole struck me as being remarkably like L’ Amore (which was 
first produced seven weeks earlier than Francesca in the same year, 1914), 
though not quite so hotly inspired. The somewhat Wagnerian wash of 
symphonic sound in Francesca is essentially the same as that of Montemezzi, 
and both composers knew—as Respighi did not, later on—that the text and 
the vocal line should be allowed to stand forth freely. Francesca is the work 
of a theatre-wise composer (and, of course, librettist, since D’Annunzio 
wrote the play). It makes its points as plainly and succinctly as the Puccini 
operas do. And a real touch of lofty poetry marks the central love scene, 
in which Paolo and Francesca read to each other of Galahad and Elaine. 
The opera, however, is not self-sustaining. It requires a skilled cast. This 
it had at Catania only in the two instances of Miss Caniglia (magnificent, 
but threadbare in sound) and the keen, intelligent baritone Piero Guelfi. 
When Roberto Turrini stood like a lump of lead and bellowed out common- 
place tones as Paolo, not much illusion remained. The conductor was, 
however, admirable—Mario Parenti, who understood both the rhythmic 
flow of music and text and the proper balance between pit and stage. 

During my fortnight in Naples, the slow-moving, take-life-easy Teatro di 
San Carlo got around to the premieres of two works (Jacopo Napoli’s 
I Pescatori, for the first time anywhere, and Hindemith’s Novita del Giorno, 
or Neues vom Tage, for the first time in Italy). J Pescatori, conducted at a 
snail’s pace by Tullio Serafin, is a musical dressing-up of an effective local- 
colour love-triangle on the fishermen’s beach at Mergellina, in the years 
before that pleasant harbour was swallowed up by the growing city of 
Naples. It was set with taste and accurate detail by C. M. Cristini, 
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admirably directed by Vittorio Viviani (who wrote the libretto upon the 
basis of a play by his father, Raffaele Viviani), and well acted by such fisher 
folk as Graciela Rivera, Amalia Pini, Giuseppe Campora, and Alessandro 
Ziliani. Nobody had much except Neapolitan folk- or pseudo-folk melodies 
to sing, and the luscious orchestration tended to bury these. J Pescatori, 
in three short scenes, does not fill out an evening. It was coupled with 
1l Segreto di Susanna, blithely set forth by Alda Noni and Giuseppe Valdengo, 
with Ugo Rapalo conducting delightfully. 

Although Paul Hindemith was on hand to rehearse and conduct it, Novita 
del Giorno eluded the attempts of the Italian cast and producer (Alessandro 
Brissoni) to evoke its brusque and vitriolic 1929-German satire of journalism 
and high-powered publicity methods. Mercedes Fortunati and Mr 
Valdengo, as the couple whose life together is a shambles until they finally 
escape from the glare of publicity, wandered about obediently, and as 
vivaciously as they knew how. But they showed no gift for the icy ex- 
pressionist touch and the cruelly humourless humour which alone give 
point to Marcel Schiffer’s horrid little play. 

Mr Hindemith is no virtuoso conductor, but he does possess an extra- 
ordinary knack for making performers understand how his own music is 
supposed to go. Within the limits of their Italianate conception of vocal 
delivery the principals kept their heads above water. (In addition to Miss 
Fortunati and Mr Valdengo, the main ones were Miriam Pirazzini, Giuseppe 
Modesti, and Gino Sinimberghi.) The San Carlo orchestra made the 
clean chamber-music sounds the jazz-cum-polyphony score requires. The 
music, while dated in outlook, is Hindemith at his most felicitous, sportive 
yet hard-boiled. [Another account of Neues vom Tage, by Cynthia Joily, 
is found on page 363. | 

From the San Carlo’s standard repertory I heard only Andrea Chenier. 
Mario del Monaco sang the title role loudly and confidently, but essentially 
colourlessly. The young soprano Anna de Cavalieri had the timbre and 
the temperament of a first-class spinto, but not the technical finish or the 
free outpouring of upper tones a Maddalena should have. The best 
features were Aldo Protti’s fine Gerard and Mr Serafin’s knowing conducting. 

On my reluctant passage from a warm clime back to a cold one, I stopped 
off in Zurich long enough to hear an extraordinary rarity—Leo Justinius 
Kauffmann’s Das Perlenhemd. Kauffmann (1901-44), an Alsatian, was a 
protegé of Fritz Miinch and, in his last years, a teacher at the Strasbourg 
Conservatory. Das Perlenhemd he described as ‘a piece for singers, instru- 
mentalists, actors, and dancers.” The four classifications of performers 
function separately as well as together (e.g. episodes in mime, comic passages 
for speaking actors, entr’actes for the fifteen-man chamber orchestra). 
The contrivance is a pleasant one, well suited to the frail Chinese tale of 
the effect of a pearl jacket upon the destinies of two couples. But the music 
is eclectic to the point of downright unoriginality, sounding as much as 
anything like warmed-over Frank Martin, with touches of Hindemith. 
Victor Reinshagen’s conducting was clear and honest, and Georg Reinhardt’s 
staging simple and appealing; but*neither their work nor that of the former 
Jooss dancer Hans Zullig and such personable singers as Max Lichtegg and 
Grace Hoffmann aroused any hope that the little comedy could have a 
future in other opera houses. 
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Act I, scene 1 of ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ at the Metropolitan, with Merrill, 
Peters, Valletti. Photo Sedge LeBlang 


News 
America 


James Hinton Jnr sends the following report from New York : 

The new Metropolitan production of Rossini’s // Barbiere di Siviglia may or may 
not turn out to be the most profitable in the repertory, but certainly it is one of the 
most pleasant. Viewed abstractly, as a job of putting an opera on the stage rather 
than as a series of performances in which some passing elements are better than 
others, it could hardly be better. Different, surely ; better, perhaps—but how ? 
If the job of the general manager of an opera company is to pick the right people 
and co-ordinate their talents in achieving a presentation that is handsome, effective, 
and workable in its own right, and that freshens the opera itself without ever 
violating its spirit, then Rudolf Bing has worked wonderfully well in arranging 
this production. 

Eugene Berman’s settings and costumes, Cyril Ritchard’s staging, and Alberto 
Erede’s musical supervision all had tremendous style. Whatever minor variations 
of opinion there were, if any, had worked themselves out before the curtain rose. 
All seemed to share the view—by no means as common, at least on this side of the 
Atlantic, as you might suppose—that opera buffa is valid theatre on its own terms 
and that Rossini knew perfectly well what he was doing. 

Mr Berman’s first-act setting is stylized without being out of keeping. The inner 
proscenium with its fan motifs, the narrow facade of Bartolo’s house, with fans 
growing out of it, too, may look a little over-ingenious in black and white. In the 
opera house, the odd proportions and the fans give the stage picture a mildly cock- 
eyed surrealistic quality that seems perfectly normal after the first thirty seconds. 
The interior used in the second and third acts, though, is even more charming—all 
greys and blacks with a muted-red paved floor-cloth, a lovely clear-blue sky showing 
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throught he windows, and an insanely baroque portrait of Dr Bartolo over the door. 
As for the costumes and makeups, they are even more extreme, if anything, than. 
the traaitional ones. Bartolo, in particular, his enormous wig topped by a red 
ribbon and horn-like protuberances, is even more frankly a grotesque than ever. 
Basilio is much as Basilios always are ; what more could be done ? 

Within this framework and given these figures to work with, Mr Ritchard has 
plotted the action beautifully. It is, I think, the first opera he has staged, but no 
one who saw him in the superbly stylish Gielgud production of Congreve’s Love 


for Love could have had serious doubt of his ability to deal with the confusions of 


this comic style. Without destroying the traditional patterns of J/ Barbiere, without 
even, in many cases, departing from them, he freshened the direction, occupying 
himself with clarity of situation and detail. A good deal of the slapstick that has 
so often been criticized remains, but there is a different feeling about it: nothing 
seems gratuitous, nothing distracts from the main business of the moment, for the 
timing is Mr Ritchard’s and has not been left to individual singers in search of the 
maximum number of laughs. 

As for Mr Erede, this is certainly the best conducting he has done at the 
Metropolitan—save, perhaps, in The Rake’s Progress, or in Cosi fan tutte, which he 
conducted once almost by accident. His performance was crisp, clean, and flexible, 
bright, good-humoured, and always singing. What more could you justly ask ? 

The members of the first cast were a peculiarly assorted lot, and it is much to 
the credit of Mr Erede, Mr Ritchard, and Mr Berman—f not, in the long view, to 
the credit of the administration—that the production survived Robert Merrill's 
Figaro, which was by all odds the most insensitive impersonation of the season. 
Loud, coarse sounds from off-stage heralded his approach, and the closer he 
approached the louder ana coarser they sounded. He had seemingly taken 
direction reasonably well, as far as the general outlines of movement went, but 
there was no grace, no charm, as he butchered the text and galumphed about the 
stage. Extrovert Figaro must certainly be, but he needs also to be at least 
moderately attractive in personality. The net effect of Mr. Merrill’s performance 


Act I, scene 2 of ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ at the Metropolitan, with (I. to r.) 
Valletti, Merrill, Corena, Siepi, Peters, Madeira. Photo Sedge LeBlang 




















was of brash vulgarity unmodified by either manners or intelligence—the sort of 
salesman type you would automatically withdraw from if he sat next to you on a 
train and tried to strike up a conversation. The idea that he could outwit even a 
Bartolo seemed dubious ; that an Almaviva wouid enlist his aid seemea downright 
preposterous. For two acts I kept trying to be fair, saying over and over, like a 
rosary, ‘But it is a fine voice. But it is a fine voice. But it is a fine voice.” It was 
no use. If that is what Figaro was really like, he must have furnished the principal 
motive for invention of the safety razor. 

On the bright side, the very bright side, was Fernando Corena’s Dr Bartolo. It 
seems odd to tell of a performance of // Barbiere dominated by the Bartolo, but that 
is what happened. To begin with, he looked wonderfully funny under his huge 
wig. Eyes blank, corners of the mouth drawn down, he was the very picture of 
self-satisfied, flabby middle age. The characterization was an absolutely complete 
one. No dolt, this Bartolo, but a man of substance and conceit in his own small 
world ; yet a timorous man, harried and confounded by this odd procession of 
connivers and grotesques. Nothing he did was without point, nothing he sang 
failed to contribute to the total character. His delivery of A un dottor della mia 
sorte—sung with absolutely straight-faced avuncular seriousness, as if he were the 
most important personage in the world and this his weightiest utterance—was a 
gem beyond price. Mr Corena’s control was as complete, his style as polished as 
that of fine French actors in Moliére and Marivaux. 

Earlier in the season, in Don Giovanni, Cesare Valletti had seemed simply an 
intelligent, well-schooled tenorino ; as Almaviva, he seemed a good deal more. 
His voice per se is not remarkable, but his musicality is a constant joy, and from 
his first entrance he established himself as, first, a nobleman ; second, young ; 
third, in love ; and fourth, the possessor of a charmingly volatile sense of humour. 
His success was complete. Roberta Peters’s Rosina was somewhat less winning. 
Although she looked as pert and pretty as any Rosina could, moved gracefully and 
with assurance, and sang fiorature with phenomenal ease, she never really convinced, 
for she almost never penetrated beneath the surface. Her Una voce poco fa seemed 
about as meaningful, or meaningless, as her singing in the lesson scene. However, 
she has a history of having improved constantly in all her roles so far, and there is 
no reason to suppose that Rosina will be an exception. 

With the wealth of basses on the present roster, the only question about Basilio 
was who would sing it first. So far, Cesare Siepi and Jerome Hines have, and both 
to splendid effect. As Berta, Jean Madeira was quite competent, too. Incidentally, 
she had one of the few bits of really unfamiliar business in the Ritchard direction ; 
just before her aria, Berta enters with a handsome, pleasant-looking tan cat, which 
she lowers out of the window to the street—presumably so that its nerves will not 
be shattered by further gridi e tumueti. Since the storm follows immediately, some 
members of the audience worried about the poor cat out in the rain and kept 
wishing that it would climb in again, but it stayed outside. The company’s two 
senior and deeply respected comprimarios—George Cehanovsky and Alessio de 
Paolis—were assigned as Fiorello and the Sergeant. Both were excellert, as was 
Rudolf Mayreder as Ambrogio. 

This new production continued highly successful to the end of the season, and the 
pleasantest performance of all came at the very end when Victoria de los Angeles 
sang Rosina with Renato Capecchi as Figaro. The effect of Miss de los Angeles’s 
Rosina is almost impossible to describe, for she—almost literally—does nothing at 
all that is in the conventional sense ‘effective.’ She is rapidly becoming one of those 
great rarities so often talked about but so seldom met with: a personality who makes 
everyone believe in her characterizations. Even in that there is a flaw, for she really 
offers no characterization. The personality is always the same ; her Rosina is her 
Micaéla is her Marguérite is her Cio-Cio-San is her Mélisande. Yet the audience 
believes—not that they are seeing and hearing Victoria de los Angeles as any of these, 
but that this is the way whichever character she happens to be dressed as must have 
been. From her first appearance at the window of Bartolo’s house on to the end, 
there is no doubt about it : she is Rosina. Not a conventionally pretty, bright-as-a- 
button Rosina, but the real one, the one the opera is about. 

Simply by way of report, for those who wonder, Miss de los Angeles sings the role 
in its mezzo-soprano version—as in the recording, but with the music somewhat 
better settled in her voice. The vocalism is not absclutely perfect, but with that 
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‘Qual cor tradisti’ from the last scene of ‘Norma’ at the Metropolitan, with 
Penno, Milanov and Siepi. Photo Sedge Le Blang 


meltingly lovely middle voice to remember it is almost impossible to particularize 
further on that point. 

Mr. Capecchi’s Figaro was bright and amiable, always deft, always intelligent, 
humorful without crudity, and he sang with unimpeachable taste and very superior 
diction. As singing pure and simple, his contribution was not that attractive, for he 
tired quickly and produced a great deal of tight, unlovely sound. As it happened, 
Cesare Valletti was also out of voice and between the two of them they furnished an 
impressive demonstration of the fact, that, even in an opera house the size of the 
Metropolitan, style, if it is the real thing, can make up for almost any vocal lack 
short of absolute inaudibility. 

An interim cast, which I did not hear, had Dolores Wilson as Rosina and Frank 
Guarrera as Figaro. According to reliable reports, both were good vocally. 

The final major event of the season was a revival, with new settings and costumes, 
of Bellini’s Norma. If it had come earlier, before the season had gained its full 
momentum, it might have been a major embarrassment. Fortunately, though, it 
did not, and it may even be possible after the passage of a time to do an Orwellian Big. 
Brother rewrite of history and pretend that the four performances never happened. 

The least painful course would be to pass on in silence, specifying nothing. But 
facts are facts, and news is news. And, painful though the recounting of it may be, 
it is news when an opera-house of presumably healthy international reputation 
makes a special point of reviving a work like Norma and then fails so miserably to 
do it anything like justice. When it was first announced that Norma would be 
revived, the general assumption was that Mr. Bing had finally snared the elusive 
Maria Callas and was preparing to bind her and return her to her native New York 
habitat. There is good reason to believe that this was his assumption, too. Miss Callas 
nibbled the bait and then pranced away after having sprung the trap with poor 
Bellini, Mr. Bing, the Metropolitan audience, and Zinka Milanov inside it. 

In any case, Charles Elson designed the necessary two settings, Dino Yannopoulos 
was assigned to supervise the staging, and Fausto Cleva was given the labour 
(which turned out to be Augean) of conducting. 

The settings were brown ; that much can be said for sure. The one for the first 
and final acts consisted (presumably it still does, but the past tense seems somehow 
proper) of a backdrop showing the trunks of huge trees, silhouetted against a 
tremendous projected moon, which was orangy-red except during Casta diva, when 
it obligingly turned sickly greenish, or moon-colour, thus dispelling the rather 
pleasant illusion that the woods were on fire. The second and third-act setting 
made exactly as much and as little sense as most representations of chez Norma. 
In this version, she lived in a deep, rocky crevasse, furnished, conventionally enough, 
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with a couple of animal-hide beds and a brazier ; less conventionally, with a high 
picket fence through which a gate led to wherever the children were banished when 
unsympathetic Gauls were nosing about. Mr. Yannopoulos’ direction was, in the 
main, routine. He had been provided by Mr Elson with a convenient V-shaped 
platform, so he ranged the chorus there for crowd scenes, except when he sent groups 
rushing from place to place, so that there would be Movement, or set them to 
participating in various Irminsul rites he had devised. These last involved some 
rather footloose wandering abcut on top of the sacred altar, but if the Rt. Rev. 
Oroveso didn’t complain, why, then, should anyone else? The handling of the 
principals was generally satisfactory, although Mr Yannopoulos seemed to cherish 
the idea that the Pollione-Flavio scene could be made lively by having Flavio 
gallop up and down rocks and look anxiously off into the woods like Fenimore 
Cooper’s Deerslayer. This left Mr. Franke peering down like an Ibex from a cliff 
during Meco all’ altar and gave the whole conversation an oddly detached quality, 
but in view of what was to come those who attended should have been grateful for 
the diversion. 

It is said that in the first performance Miss Milanov approached most of her role 
in the notated keys. This must have been quite interesting to hear. In subsequent 
performances derring-do was abandoned in favour of prudence, and transpositions 
were made—except, it seemed, in the numbers already in B flat. B flat, in fact, 
seemed to be the key of the evening, with B itself the Ultima Thule of Miss Milanov’s 
vocalism, although there was one tone that some ears (but not mine) identified as at 
least an attempted C. But any Norma—even down a tone—seemed beyond Miss 
Milanov’s resources. Her singing was cautious, constrained, and very often ex- 
tremely questionable in intonation ; her coloratura was invariably tentative and 
never more than approximately accurate, and she attempted nothing florid at full 
voice. Occasional middle tones had warmth and beauty, but stylistic problems were 
dealt with more often in terms of Verdi than Bellini, and more often in terms of 
vocal iimitations than either. This description is as dispassionate as it can be made. 
Without assigning responsibility to anyone, it does seem a pity for a singer of quality 
in other roles to so expose herself or be so exposed. 

I did not hear Miss Barbieri’s Adalgisa all the way through, and so cannot speak 
freely of it. There were some stylistic crudities, and certainly there was no seamless 
flow of tone, but the voice was of proper size and quality, and there was understand- 
ing and a measure of authority about her singing. The same could not be said for 
Miss Thebom, who looked handsome and handled her body well but persisted in 
smiling coyly at the least likely places. Granted that she was faced with difficult 
circumstances in which to sing her first Adalgisas, she still cannot be described 
as even minimally satisfactory. Her voice sounded woolly and unfocused most of 
the time, and under pitch a good part of it, and she gave no hint of future mastery of 
the style, especially in her flabby treatment of open recitatives. 

In the light of his performances here, Mr Perino’s apparent European reputation as 
a Pollione is somewhat puzzling, not because he was bad but because he was just not 
especially good. His voice was clear and strong, if not particularly attractive, and 
he certainly knows the role. But he seemed to have no real feeling for line or phrase 
nor any real interest in doing more than singing his way to the end. With so much 
of the music transposed (including, to the surprise of many, his aria) and thus shorn 
of opportunities for purely vocal brilliances, he seemed thoroughly uninspired. 
Although his voice is not really as well suited to the music, and although he is surely no 
born Bellini stylist, Mr. Baum gave a more vigorous and telling performance. 

The best member of the first cast—and the best by far—was Mr Siepi, whose round, 
mellow voice was ideally suited to the music of Oroveso. Yet even he seemed slack 
and unemphatic as the evening wore on. Mr Moscona, an Oroveso of long proven 
quality, was firmer and more apposite dramatically but made the mistake, as he 
occasionally does when given just one chance in a season to prove his status, of 
blowing his voice up to a size at which it began to sound rough and breathy—a pity, 
for he is characteristically a very good artist. Mr. Franke was satisfactory despite 
the over-direction to which he was subjected, and Miss Leone, new this season, was 
quite appealing as Clotilde. 

Fausto Cleva held his temper admirably well in the face of the frustrations occa- 
sioned by his female principals, and when he had the chance—mostly in choral 
passages—again demonstrated what a really superb operatic conductor he is. 
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Austria 


Recent events of interest in Vienna have included the new production at the 
Staatsoper of Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore, with Wilma Lipp, Anny Felbermayer, 
Anton Dermota, Theo Baylé and Otto Edelmann ; the conductor was Klobucar 
and the producer Bormann. Strauss’s Daphne was revived with Maria Reining in 
the title part and a cast that also included Rosette Anday, Anton Dermota, Herbert 
Alsen, Karl Friedrich and Alfred Poell ; Rudolf Kempe was the conductor. 
Martha MdGdl has once again sung the title role in Carmen, and Birgitt Nilsson from 
Stockholm has made guest appearances as Sieglinde and Elsa, while at the Volksoper 
she sang Elisabeth in Tannhduser with Margaret Kenney, Windgassen, Metternich 
and Weber. Other events at the Volksoper have included performances of Notre 
Dame with Goltz, Friedrich, Szemere, Alsen and Jerger ; Tiefland with Goltz, 
Henny Henze, Szemere, Kamann and Vogel; and Butterfly with Martinis and 
Windgassen. 


Belgium 

Events at La Monnaie, Brussels since the beginning of 1954 have included the 
first performance in the French language of Peter Grimes (January 29), performances 
of Salome with Lily Djanel conducted by Karl Elmendorff, Figaro in Italian, Die 
Walkiire in German also under Elmendorff, and performances of Tosca, in Italian, 
with Kyra Vayne and Gianni Raimondi. 

At the Royal Flemish Opera, Antwerp, Rina Gigli and Raimondi appeared in 
performances of Traviata, and Solange Michel and Roger Gallia in Werther. Don 
Giovanni was also revived, but according to all accounts only the Donna Anna 
(Louise Marie Hendrick) and the Commendatore (Tadeusz Wierzbicki) were satis- 
factory. 


Germany 


Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin : 

This will surely go down in Berlin’s operatic history as the poorest season since 
1945. At the Stadtische Oper, Intendant Tietjen has been granted permanent leave 
for the rest of the season, while his successor, Intendant Ebert, will not take over 
his new duties until August. -. Meanwhile nobody feels responsible and the result 
is a happy-go-lucky repertory, ruled over by chance rather than by artistic con- 
siderations (i.e. by the singers who happen to be available). 

With Karl Béhm as guest-conductor or with Inge Borkh as Salome or Elektra, 
an occasional sparkle is added to the usual routine-performances. In such circum- 
stances the Berlin début of Gré Brouwenstijn in Trovatore and Fidelio caused some- 
thing of a sensation ; it is very much to be hoped that she will return every now 
and then to demonstrate to her Berlin colleagues and the public what phrasing in 
Italian opera means. 

Richard Kraus was the energetic conductor of the Trovatore, and it is really 
marvellous to observe him instilling new life in the scores of such bread-and-butter 
operas. 

At the Komische Oper Felsenstein’s Zauberfléte seems to be, in all respects, the 
Berlin equivalent of the Paris Oberon. 

The Deutsche Staatsoper has had only two premieres so far (Masaniello and Cosi 
fan tutte), and there will be no further ones, as the preparations for the opening 
of the re-built Staatsoper Unter den Linden, due for the beginning of 1955, require 
a completely new set of decorations. 

On Good Friday Parsifal was revived with Kurt Rehm as a highly dramatic 
Amfortas ; the rest of the cast included Irmgard Klein, Erich Witte, Theo Herrmann 
and Heinrich Pflanzl. Wilhelm Loibner conducted with a good sense of tonal 
beauty and subtlety, but with little passion. He was also in charge of the Rosen- 
kavalier-performance with Maria Reining as a Marschallin of rare culture and 
dignity. Two days earlier she had sung an enchanting Arabella, gilding the whole 
somewhat decadent milieu of the piece with the youthful purity of her bearing, 
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At the Dresden Staatsoper work has begun on rebuilding the bombed theatre ; 
performances of course continue in the Staatstheater. Kurt Driesch’s Der Indianer 
which was performed at Cologne last year under the title of Der Grossindustrielle, 
had its first performance during the season. A new production of L’Elisir d’ Amore 
was scheduled for mid-April with Elisabeth Reichelt as Adina, Werner Liebing as 
Nemorino, Arno Schellenberg as Belcore, and Phillip Sacks as Dulcamara. Walter 
Knorr was to conduct and Siegfried Tittert to produce. 

Wolfgang Nolter sends the following report from Hamburg : 

The Hamburg State Opera is very active these months, presenting a_ highly 
interesting programme. After their service to Janacek they offered the first German 
performance of Verdi’s Aro/do and the premiere of a new opera by Martinu. 
Furthermore, we are to get the first West German performance of Handel's Deidamia 
and also Dallapiccola’s Volo di Notte. After its rediscovery in Florence last year, 
Aroldo is being given in a special version prepared by Giinther Rennert and the 
Stockholm conductor Herbert Sandberg. This opera proves once again that for 
Verdi dramatic expression was not dependent on the artistic means he had just 
achieved. Aroldo is not one of his best works, but at least in the version offered 
us, it is good enough to enrich the repertory of an enterprising opera house. For 
the history of Aroldo see Robert Boas’s report from Florence (OPERA, August 1953). 
I cannot however agree with the view expressed there that the plot is ‘exceptionally 
absurd and unconvincing’ and that ‘Verdi’s muse failed to respond with its 
customary vigour.’ The libretto, after its rash revision by Piave, is definitely no 
masterpiece, but like many others from Piave, is just sufficient to carry Verdi's 
music. Its main faults probably are that the conflicts involved are never really 
solved because of the hero’s passive attitude ; that Aroldo’s rival, Godvino, never 
has a real chance to make his point before his backstage-death, and that the last 
act comes very near to a Hollywood-happy-end. It would be a fine thing if 
somebody undertook to restore the original action with the German protestant 
pastor, but until that happens in a convincing way, we have to be satisfied with 
the returning English crusader. 

Musically there are several most moving passages of great dramatic force, which 
in my opinion are more characteristic of the work than certain uninspired passages. 
The opera has a rather slow start which was not helped by the fact that the fortissimo 
chorus of introduction to greet the returning Aroldo was sung pianissimo and 
staccato—though this trick was interesting enough. With the duet between Egberto 
and his daughter Nina, Aroldo’s unfaithful wife, Verdi's dramatic power breaks 
through, and a scene follows with a most impressive combination of chorus and 
solo-voices. 


Rolf Klemm’s design for * Der Indianer’ (Kurt Driesch) at the Dresden Staatsoper 





Act IV of ‘Aroldo’ at the Hamburg Staatsoper with James Pease and Peter 
Anders 


The second act contains a long aria for Nina with a telling orchestral accompani- 
ment and a fine quartet. Egberto has the longest aria in the next act, it is for 
baritone and recalls Germont’s aria in Traviata. A very fine storm scene in the last 
act anticipates the beginning of Ote//o ; first the orchestra brings the storm nearer 
and nearer and then the chorus of fishermen bursts in. It is true that his was 
added to the original score in 1857 when Verdi was already working on Bailo, but 
similar revisions have been made in other works. Arcv/do has neither tae abundance 
of melodies of Forza, the dramatic power of Don Carlo, nor has it such an out- 
spoken hero as Rigoletto—but despite all this, Aro/do is by Verdi, and you do not 
have to be a Verdian, as I am, to discover that this is most effective opera. Further- 
more, one should not forget that Sriffelio, as the original version of Aroldo was 
called, was composed before Rigo/etto and that seen historically, it is an important 
work in Verdi’s development to his later style of dramatic characterisation. 

In Rennert’s very fine production the stress lay in the last act which offered 
this producer another opportunity to prove how he can handle a chorus in out-of- 
door scenes. His production of this act was one of his greatest achievements so far. 
First of all, during the rather boring introductory chorus to which Aroldo enters 
with his friend Briano, Rennert had some fisherwomen turning their faces very 
slowly to Aroldo—a breath-taking moment though nothing especially dramatic 
happened ; then he had Briano on the empty stage while the storm came up in 
the orchestra. It was breath-taking again how Briano’s movements portrayed the 
mounting tension while being in absolute accord with the music. The climax was 
the handling of the group of fishermen and women while they rescue the ship being 
driven ashore. Finally, to diminish the impression of the rather improbable 
happy-end, the final quartet is sung without movements, and with the singers 
Clearly separated from one another. Aroldo and Nina slowly start moving to 
each other only as the curtain goes down. 
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Sigmund Roth, Fritz Géllnitz, Toni Blankenheim, Kurt Marschner and Julius 
Katona in a scene from Martinu’s ‘The Marriage’ at Hamburg 


The singing was not outstanding, but fully adequate. Peter Anders attacked 
the title-part as if Aroldo were already Otello. Too heavy and rough in voice for 
good cantilena and piano-passages, Anders came into his own with strong and effec- 
tive singing in the dramatic parts. Anne Bollinger as Nina started very finely, 
but later had some trouble with her long aria in Act II. However, her voice was 
flowing freely and her singing was intelligent and expressive. The important part 
of Egberto is being sung by Metternich whom I missed; but I heard a very con- 
vincing performance from Marcel Cordes who comes from the Staatstheater Karls- 
ruhe, and is a fine Verdi-singer with a pleasant voice. Toni Blankenheim was a 
splendid Briano. Dominik Hartmann’s scenery was acceptable, and Hans Georg 
Ratjen, who is musical director of the Staatstheater Oldenburg and took over 
the performance from Sandberg, proving that he is an experienced conductor who 
knows well how to do Verdi. 

Bohuslav Martinu’s opera, The Marriage, which was given its first performance 
in a double bill with Gianni Schicchi, was disappointing. It is based on a play by 
Gogol, but not much is left of Gogol’s satire, broad realism and characterisation. 
The libretto makes just for an hour farcial entertainment, and Martinu has added 
music without any serious artistic ambitions. There is a sure sense for stage effects 
in all this, but the action is superficial and the music lacks originality and sparkle. 
Toni Blankenheim was a fine Podkoljosin—the official who is to be married, falls 
in love for some minutes, and finally escapes his destiny by jumping out of the 
window. Gianni Schicchi, which was quite satisfactorily conducted by the young 
Horst Stein, had all the sparkle we missed in Martinu’s opera. The production, 
however, went all wrong. Werner Wiekenberg was quite right for the farcical 
realism of The Marriage, but he already proved in his production of J/ Campiello 
that he has not the light touch for handling Italian buffo opera. He turned Puccini’s 
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‘Don Carlo’ at the Scala, Callas as Elisabeth de Valois, Stignani as Eboli and 
Mascherini as Rodrigo 


masterpiece to a German provincial farce, with the heirs dancing around Schicchi 
and the hero flinging himself into the death-bed. This was German opera produc- 
tion at its worst, a successful attempt to kill Puccini’s music, supported by Theo 
Hermann as Schicchi, who sang unintelligibly and coarsely, and overdid as many 
things as he possibly could. 

The Munich Staatsoper recently mounted a new production of Janacek’s Jenufa 
with Marianne Schech, Maud Cunitz, Ina Gerhein, Elisabeth Lindermeier, Antonie 
Fahberg, Lorenz Fehenberger, Franz Klarwein, Albrecht Peter and Georg Wieter 
in the leading parts; Robert Heger was the conductor and Heinz Arnold the pro- 
ducer. Palestrina was given during the Easter period with Fehenberger, Frantz, 
Nissen, Wieter, Kuen and Kusche in leading roles, conductor Heger. Rudolf 
Kempe conducted a complete cycle of The Ring with Helena Braun (Brinnhilde), 
Leonie Rysanek (Sieglinde), Ira Malaniuk (Fricka and Waltraute), Irmgard Barth 
(Erda), Cecilie Reich (Gutrune), August Seider (Siegmund), Bernd Aldenhoff 
(Siegfried), Hans Hotter (Wotan), Gottlob Frick (Fasolt, Hunding, Hagen), 
Hermann Uhde (Gunther), Benno Kusche (Alberich), and Paul Kuen (Mime). 


Italy 


Riccardo Malipiero contributes the following account of the new production of 
Alceste at the Scala, Milan : 

It may well be an exaggeration, but to me it seems that the inclusion of Gluck’s 
Alceste in a normal Scala season is a sign of the effort that Italy has been making 
since the end of the war to regain her position in European opera, a position precluded 


her by certain well known circumstances, enflamed by nationalistic spirit. At 
first glance, Gluck’s opera is as little Italian as it is possible to imagine, and equally 
as little akin to Italian melodramatic spirit which for so long governed musical taste 
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to the extent of making people lose sight of musical essentials. I say ‘at first glance,” 
for in reality, and without dwelling on Ranieri da Calzabigi’s collaboration, rarely 
fully appreciated, the whole of this opera is suffused with the spirit of those Venetian 
musicians who attained their highest peak in Vivaldi. It is strange, therefore, that 
on his arrival on the operatic scene, Gluck should have encountered the enmity of the 
self-styled lovers of Italian opera who thought they saw in him precisely the opposite, 
the antithesis even, of the style then in favour. To this had come their love for be/ 
canto—which must really have been the most brutto canto imaginable, fettered with 
an array of technical tricks that deprived it of any expression and reduced it to mere 
bravura. Heard today, this dramma in musica represents the most absolute purity, 
an apex of noble expression and of regal beauty : an ideal return to the music of 
Claudio Monteverdi, a prelude to that of Wagner. 

It was, therefore, an excellent idea to stage an opera which in its preface was to 
point the way to a nobler musical quality, and in itself was to set an example for 
the reinstatement of a musical rather than a vocal tradition. Today, of course, the 
opera has lost all polemical significance, so regaining its purely artistic value. It 
would be too long, perhaps uncalled for, to enter here into an analysis of these values, 
in a dissertation which would in any case stray too far for the immediate subject. 
I think one point, however, should be made at once, because it will clarify what I 
consider to be the main failings of the Scala production. There has been a tendency 
in the last few years among producers, especially when dealing with 19th century 
opera, to purge productions of all period superstructures accumulated in accordance 
with a supposed romantic tradition. Thus, for instance, the works of both Verdi 
and Wagner have often been seen with sets of a purely functional character, allusive 
rather than realized, with few properties, clever lighting, and contrasts in colours. 
Even 18th century opera has been drastically cleaned up, with visual frills reduced to 
the bare essentials. 

Personally I agree whole-heartedly with this tendency, even though, if generalized, 
it would undoubtedly risk developing a monotony of style. I am convinced that no 
sumptuous production can replace a single place of music ; actually it can only 
distract attention from the true value of an opera : the music. On the other hand, 
in revivals of certain operas, which by their exceptional qualities have become, or are 
generally considered to have become, of historical importance, one notes a return 
to certain flourishes of production that I can only consider to be baroque in the 
denigratory sense. It would appear in fact that these operas are at the mercy of 
metteurs-en-scéne who, not being musicians, often consider the music as a somewhat 
pleasant sound accompanying their scenic evolutions without which obviously the 
opera would have no reason to exist. 

If only in part, this applies unfortunately to the Scala production of Alceste. 
The desire to create a spectacle and the fear of not quite bringing it off have obviously 
played upon the mind of the producer. The whole thing is too much weighted 
down. The drama of Alceste is above all personal and intimate : it is the drama of 
two beings desperately involved in an attempt to sacrifice themselves one for the other. 
The chorus, as people, are relevant only at the beginning of the first and the end of 
the second act. All musical, dramatic and expressive importance is centred on 
Alceste and Admetus. Here instead we are confronted, almost all the time, with a 
mass of people who have nothing to say, who are purely decorative, who intrude into 
a drama which does not concern them. Consequently the animation of this mass, or 
at least part of it, choreographically, is meaningless. It is not even expressive, for 
it cannot derive feeling from a situation with which it is entirely unrelated. The result 
is a series of short promenades, parades and rhythmic steps all devoid of any signifi- 
cance. It would seem, therefore, that someone has lacked the courage to derive the 
dramatic potency solely from the only two characters in the opera from whom it can 
legitimately spring, and therefore to maintain the chorus within the limits of its 
function as commentator, even as second orchestra, with nothing but musical import. 
No account has been taken of the extraordinary beauty of the choral writing, parts 
of which are equal, if not superior, to many of the orchestral passages. Nor has 
any account been taken of the economy factor which should govern the work of an 
artist, whether he be creator or interpreter. Excess in anything is always an error. 
Here, the excess of choreography detracts from the value of what is essential and the 
whole becomes confused in monotonous repetition. 

The sets on the other hand, were rather good and praise must go to Pietro Zuffi 
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Act I, scene 2 of *Alceste’ at the Scala, scenery and costumes by Pietro Zuffi. 
Photo Piccagliani 














who on other occasions has been known to abound in flights of fancy bordering on 
the neo-baroque. The conductor, Carlo Maria Giulini, gave of his very best. 
His was a balanced, serene, authoritative direction which rendered Gluck’s music 
with beautiful poise. As Alceste, Maria Meneghini Callas was once again a most 
fascinating singer. Although the part is less suited to her than others of which she 
has been a supreme interpreter, she touched most moving heights, sang with exquisite 
line and with most moving tone and telling expression. Beside her, the tenor, 
Renato Gavarini, seemed a little cold and uncertain. All the minor parts were 
competently filled, in particular Apollo’s priest (Paolo Silveri) ; Thanatos (Silvio 
Maionica) ; Apollo (Rolando Panerai); Evandros (Giuseppe Zampieri) ; the 
Herald (Enrico Campi) and the Oracle (Nicola Zaccaria). 

Claudio Sartori writes about the April performances at the Scala : 

April is the month of the Fiera Campionaria, the big industrial fair, and Milan is 
alive only to this and to the hordes of visitors, Italian and foreign, who invade her. 
Even the Scala is attracted into the orbit of the Fair and its performances cater for the 
requirements of the public peculiar to this month. 

This year, together with two operas from the typical melodramatic repertory 
(Don Carlo and Tosca), the Scala has offered visitors to the Fair a work which 
belongs to the exceptional, spectacular category : I mean Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher, 
by Paul Claudel and Arthur Honegger. This oratorio has now become part 
of the Scala repertory, for this is its third production in Milan. The first was in 
1946, when it was given a concert performance at the Teatro Lirico (the Scala then 
had not yet been rebuilt). The second took place the following year at the newly 
opened Scala, in a full stage production with sets and costumes. The third and 
current one was made particularly interesting by the appearance in the principal part 
of Ingrid Bergman, while the production of the whole work was in the hands of her 
husband, Roberto Rossellini, These two had already interpreted the work at the 
San Carlo in Naples. At the Scala they were joined by the designer Nicola Benois. 

But let us start from the beginning. Both the Verdi and the Puccini works were 
under the conscientious and loving direction of Antonino Votto, who conducted 
in his wonted style. There were no excessive flourishes, no exaggerations even in 
the most dramatic moments, but instead an exemplary poise and nobility of line. 
Perhaps this chastity was more suited to Verdi's Don Carlo rather than to Puccini's 
Tosca. For there is no doubt that Verdi had wittingly imposed upon himself an 
academic seriousness and restraint for his drama of imperial characters. It was after 
all to be performed on the stage of the Paris Opéra, where academic treatment is the 
law even to the facade of the theatre. The passionate intensity of Puccini’s drama 
calls for a greater freedom of movement and abandon rather than this type of lyricism. 
In any case they were two highly commendable productions. 

The principal roles in Don Carlo were taken by Maria Meneghini Callas (Elisabetta 
di Valois), Ebe Stignani (Eboli), Nicola Rossi Lemeni (Philip If), Mario Ortica 
(Don Carlo), Enzo Mascherini (Rodrigo) and Marco Stefanoni (the Grand 
Inquisitor). Perhaps Callas’s voice is not quite suited to Verdi's music; for this 
wonderful singer, so confident in difficult passages and powerful in dramatic passages, 
lacks the sweetness and softness necessary in moments of abandon, owing to a 
crudeness in certain parts of her register. be Stignani’s voice, om the other hand 
sO sure, so poised, so controlled throughout its range, is the perfect instrument for 
the interpretation of Eboli, and it is further sustained by an artistry from which years 
cannot detract. Nicola Rossi Lemeni was a powerful Philip, but I can remember 
this artist on other occasions singing with quite different authority and volume of 
voice. Ortica is a young tenor, making his début at the Scala. His voice has a 
good quality, with a fresh, pleasant tone, but he lacks finish, the placing of his voice 
is sometimes chancy and he is sadly wanting in stage sense. Mascherini and Stef- 
anoni, both in great vocal form, were excellent. 

The title role in Tosca was sung by Renata Tebaldi, with Giuseppe di Stefano as 
Cavaradossi and Paolo Silveri as Scarpia. They made a well balanced trio: 
Renata Tebaldi possesses a voice whose exquisitely suave timbre is enough to console 
one for the sadness of life, and her artistry numbers among its many qualities perfect 
placing and rare modulations of tone. Di Stefano is a generous tenor, perhaps 
occasionally too generous, but whose vocal powers aspire are consistently reliable. 
’ Scarpia, Silveri draws the villainous character with effortless ease and economy 
of means. 
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The recent season at Cagliari included performances of Tristan und Isolde con- 
ducted by Jonel Perlea with Sylvia Fisher as Isolde, Wilhelm Ernest as Tristan, 
Georgine von Milinkovic as Brangiane, and Schéffier as Kurwenal; Rigoletto with 
Protti and Gianni Raimondi; and Andrea Chenier with Luisa Malagrida, Carlo 
Bergonzi, and Giuseppe Taddei, both conducted by Angelo Questa. 


At Como there have been performances of // Trovatore with Pili Martorell, 
Gianna Consolandi, José Soler, Paolo Silveri and Augusto Beuf, conductor Molinari- 
Pradelli; Amahl and the Night Visitors with Pederzini; and Suor Angelica with Emma 
Tegani, also conducted by Molinari-Pradelli; Adriana Lecouvreur with Elisabetta ~ 
Barbato, Franca Sacchi, Nicola Filacuridi, Gino Vanelli and Augusto Beuf; and 
I Pescatori di Perle with di Julio, Infantino, Bastianini and Feliciati. 


The Piccolo Teatro di Musica, Florence, continued its season with a production 
of Vittorio Gui’s three-act opera, La Fata Malerba with Fornarina Vieri in the title 
part, Alda Noni as Masetto, Mafalda Masini as Peronella, and a cast that also 
included Paulo Fortes, Mario Frosini, Sante Messina, Paolo Washington. Kyra 
Vayne sang the part of Donna Anna in a production of Dargomizhsky’s The Stone 
Guest. The Nazione Sera wrote that her performance was outstanding in singing 
and acting, and compared her dramatic inflections with those of Callas. 


At the Teatro di Via-Manzoni in Milan, some performances of Rigoletto and 
Werther were recently given, the former with the veteran Carlo Galeffi in the title 
role, and the latter with Mafalda Favero. A new opera, La Grazia, by Prina 
with Franco Beval and Ruth Diaz was also featured in this short season. 


Naples. Hindemith’s Neues vom Tage—a ‘lustige Oper in zwei Akten’—held 
the boards at Naples without exciting intolerance among the public, who treated 
it as a kind of revue and chattered mercilessly through the interludes. It dates 
back to the extravagant “twenties and appeared in 1929—the year after Weill’s 
Dreigroschenoper. But it has now been modernized as befits its title, and its new 
edition brings it up to date with television sets and talk of space-ships and super- 
sonics. Marcellus Schiffer’s libretto is witty and well-constructed. It burlesques 
the antics of the yellow press, who in the shape of a world press agency are ex- 
ploiting an innocent and unhappy couple to feed the day-to-day need for sensation. 
The result is a quick succession of amusing scenes which Hindemith sets to music 
in a cerebral but disarmingly brilliant manner. Never was satire practised with 
more deliberate objectivity. An extraordinary formal clarity derives from Italian 
comic opera and the musical content is evenly flowing and no small whit mechanical. 
The characterization is of the slightest, turning entirely on situation. The 
ubiquitous chorus appears in many guises and behaves in pseudo-Greek fashion, 
commenting, advising and admonishing. The music with its regular tension and 
efficient orchestration concedes no great moments, but the most gratifying writing 
is found here and in the ensembles. The chorus of typists in the ‘Universum’ 
office, the quartet of divorced and remarrying lovers, what clear ancestors they 
are to the Consul in general conception! 

Naples spared no pains in honouring Hindemith, who came to conduct the first 
Italian performance with his customary brisk despatch. It was admirably staged 
by Brissoni with Cristini’s practical drop-curtains which allowed for the utmost 
speed in scene-change. Too much bustling in ensembles and crowd-movement 
was the only criticism to be levelled. The second act proved more rewarding than 
the first, with an ingenious theatre scene viewed from the back of the stage and a 
remarkable finale which was staged in revue style and backed by illuminated signs. 

The singers were well-prepared and full of zest. Mercedes Fortunati and 
Giuseppe Valdengo played the couple, Pirazzini and Sinimberghi the employees 
and the agency, and Giuseppe Modesti the Press Chief. Cynthia Jolly 


At the Teatro Massimo, Palermo, the season included Elektra with Inge Borkh, 
conductor Hugo Balzar; La Gioconda with Caniglia, Stignani, Poggi, and Protti, 
conductor Ziino; // Trovatore with Simona dall’Argine, Dora Minarchi, José Soler, 
and Tagliabue; // Turco in Italia (Rossini) with Carmen Fiorella Forti, Stabile, 
Agostino Lazzari, Maria Huder, and Andrew Mongelli, conductor Gavazzeni; 
Dafni (Mulé) with Carla Gavazzi and Picchi; and Turandot with Grob-Prandl 
(later Adelina Cambi), Bruna Fabbrini, Filippeschi and Poli, conductor Gavazzeni. 
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Kyra Vane as Donna Anna _ in 
Dargomizhsky’s ‘The Stone Guest’ at 
Florence. Photo Levi 


The season at Turin opened early in 
May with a performance of Otello 
conducted by Franco Ghione, with del 
Monaco in the title part, Carteri as 
Desdemona and Silveri as lago: this 
was followed by a triple bill Amelia al 
Ballo (Menotti) with Forti, Filacuridi, 
Malaspina, Billy Budd (Ghedini) with 
Capecchi, Novelli and Tozzi, and // Re 
(Giordano) with Dora Gatta, Vernetti 
and Poli. Other works scheduled for 
the season include The Flving Dutchman 
with Antonietta Stella, Picchi, Piero 
Guelfiand Arnold van Mill, Khovansh- 
ichina with Mario Petri, Ziliani, Guelfi, 
Minarchi and Scotto and Samson and 
Delilah with Barbieri, Gavarini, Tozzi 
and Giangiacomo Guelfi. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following 
report from Rome: 

The Consul, accompanied personally 
by Menotti, has finally made its long- 
awaited appearance in Rome after its 
highly controversial reception at the Scala in 1951. The sets were similar to the 
Scala’s, based on Georges Wakhevitch’s designs but lacking the Salvador Daliesque 
landscape for the hallucination sequences. It was the first act which suffered 
most on the enormous Roman stage, where the floor and window space was 
irritatingly out of proportion with the idea of poverty conveyed by the small 
movable props. A huge north light which backed the scene suggestea an un- 
successful artist who positively invited secret police surveillance at all hours. The 
Scala’s Wozzeck in 1952 handled the problem of ‘wir armer Leut’ in a much more 
satisfactory way by using sections of the stage. The Consul’s office, however, was 
very well done, with long vistas of corridor and the dreary, pszudo-baroque 
pretentiousness of Italian offices. 

Magda’s suicide received the most realistic treatment I have yet witnessed, which 
brought one up short against the psychological exactness of her gas-dreams. As 
for sub-conscious workings in the audience’s mind, this member of it found on 
emerging that she was humming the cherry-duet from L’Amico Fritz ! That com- 
forting genealogy as well as the other familiar reasons of topicality and theatrical 
aplomb ensured success for the Roman Consul; so much so, in fact, that the new 
fortnightly Italian review, Melodrama, devoted a whole issue to it. 

The musical side was outstandingly handled by Gianandrea Gavazzeni with 
precision and balance, combining easily with Menotti’s careful producing. Clara 
Petrella, a singing-actress of no meagre pretensions, gave a very high-powered 
interpretation of Magda, a little on the histrionic side. Jolanda Gardino, too, 
had played her brisk, brittle Secretary at the Scala, but Anna Maria Canali was 
new to the role of the Mother, and less impelling than she might have been. _ Piero 
Guelfi made a forthright, four-square John Sorel, while Vito Susca, armed with 
black eye-patch, played the secret police-agent with considerable villainy. Zbyslaw 
Wozniak made a not unconvincing Conjurer, but the Foreign Woman (Lisetta 
Pinnaro) for some reason became Spanish, which was much too close to Italian. 

Don Carlo, conducted by Santini, was presented in the same production as 
last year, except that Franco Corelli lent his remarkable good looks, beefy vocal 
talent and ingenuous gestures to the tenor role. Ettore Salani’s lighting evidently 
adheres to the pathetic fallacy, as it traces the feeling of each scene with meticulous 
accuracy: full stage glare for joy, gloom for sorrow, etc. The shooting of Rodrigo 
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in the prison from an upper grid is always a dramatic moment, but unfortunaely 
this time the arquebusier’ s sinister shadow did not appear. The auto-da-fé scene is 
staged with a rigorous fidelity to chorus symmetry. 

The performances of Christoff and Gobbi (Rodrigo) dominate the whole opera. 
Christoff has radically re- -thought- out his magnificent Philip, posturing with an 
elegance which showed him to be deeply immersed in the period. He began Ella 
giammai m’amo with a most momentous, audacious pianissimo and held the audience 
breathless without any gallery tricks. What a masterpiece this opera would be had 
Verdi conceived it all from the point of arrival he reaches in this scene! 

Caterina Mancini (Elisabetta) grows vocally less interesting and physically 
larger, but Elena Nicolai (Eboli) holds her own through a fine consistency of singing 
and well-planned gestures. Her costumes were noticeably resplendent and stylish 
beside the red plush of the queen. 

There has been another revival, of limited musical importance. Licinio Refice 
is a priest of benevolent aspect who writes religious operas. It is hard to imagine 
what would happen if the same phenomenon occurred in England. Margherita da 
Cortona, performed at the Scala in 1937, is the story of a saint’s evolution, and the 
musical idiom is derived from late Wagner with an added sweetness which cloys 
but mercifully eschews vulgarity, The stage architects had a fine time building 
Cortona in miniature and producing a castle with polychrome marbles, which was 
a cross between a Giotto and Mussolini’s Foro Italico. Elisabetta Barbato, Vasco 
Campagnano and Giulio Neri bore the burden and heat of the op2ra but were 
frequently worsted by the lavish orchestration. 

A group of German singers came with Béhm and Tietjen for four per- 
formances of the F/ving Dutchman, replacing the spring orgy of the Ring established 
for the past two years by Kleiber and Tietjen. This was a fine producticn in 
every sense, firmly anchored by Béhm’s flexible discipline without damage to the 
romantic impetus of the opera. The different attitude of German singers to their 
craft was forced on one’s attention by their capacity for far deeper dramatic 
penetration; but there was a vocal factor too which immediately disturbed Italian 
ears—a bland imprecision in intonation. ‘Casca tutt’ intorno’ (he falls all round 
the note) commented one Italian musician of Hans Hopf, who was the worst 
offender. Karl Terkal, however, sang the Pilot with a lovely cantabile style, and 
Ludwig Weber's lovable Daland was in sharp contrast to Josef Hermann’s gaunt 
and static Dutchman. This singer, with his splendid diction and monumental 
poses, tends to lose musical stature by his constant portamento in upward phrases. 
Best of all was Leonie Rysanek who gave security and passion to Senta with a 
vcice which has both sensual and cther-worldly appeal. Her high pianissimo 
attacks in the Ballad dropped like a plummet, and the top part of her voice is 
ravishing. 

Otello, drawing huge houses, and conducted by Santini, was mounted this year 
in its usua! prcduction, which though good does not reach the same heights as 
did the 1953 Rossellini production at Naples. Tebaldi acts better with Vinay, 
but her exquisite singing of Desdemcna needs no further comment. Why must 
the public break the dramatic tension by vocifercusly cheering her final A flat in 
Ave Maria? Del Monaco frankly externalizes Otello, and there is a constant sense 
that he has forced himself to be big enough for the role. (In any case, he wears 
blocked shoes.) The real artistic hero is Tito Gobbi, who makes an incomparable 
lago, deft and cynical. 

Erwin Stein sends the following account of performances he witnessed in Rome 
during the recent International Conference : 

During a recent visit in Rome I had the opportunity of hearing a new production 
of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis which, if it did not do full justice to the music’s 
sublime style, was impressive in many ways. In the new Italian version Iphigenia 
is not being happily married to Achilles, but, in accordance with the Greek original, 
abducted by the goddess Diana. 

To see Agamemnon emerge the biggest personality among the characters of the 
opera, was a new experience. Torn between his duties as king and as father, 
irresolute in decision he easily appears weak. But Boris Christoff presented a true 
king of the kings, whose struggle against fate was imposing. His magnificent voice 
immediately lifted the opening aria to the grandeur of the ancient myth, and his 
scena, closing the second act, became the evening's artistic climax. The other 
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Magda Laszlo and Agostino Lazzari in ‘ Boulevard Solitude’ at Rome 
Photo Oscar Savro 


singers too were excellent. Marcella Pobbe has a sweet voice and sang the part 
of Iphigenia very movingly ; Elena Nicolai delivered her fierce arias with great 
conviction, but she should have been left more time for the phrasing of certain 
quick passages. Lack of flexibility was a mistake from which the performance 
occasionally suffered ; Maestro Gabriele Santini is an experienced conductor, and 
he made his orchestra sound well ; but I was astonished that he, as an Italian, 
treated the voices often with no more regard, and nursed the singers no more 
tenderly, than most of his colleagues in other countries. Surely, opera should be 
projected from the stage, and not from the baton—or the audience should be at 
least under that impression. 

By confining the chorus to the orchestra pit, Herbert Graf’s production gained 
great freedom of movement on the stage. The ballets, usually very much shortened, 
were largely retained, while the costumes as well as the movements of the singers 
were suggestive of ancient Greece, costumes and dances were in baroque style, thus 
distinctly separating the ballet from the action. This feature of the production was 
not to the advantage of dramatic tension, but the audience evidently enjoyed the 
spectacle. There was one set for all acts : a rocky landscape with stairs in the 
centre, leading up to a statue of Diana, that towered high above the scene. 

At another evening, the Roman opera public had been introduced to Hans 
Werner Henze’s Boulevard Solitude. The reaction was deplorable. There were 
frequent interruptions, which sometimes developed into loud dialogues, boos, 
whistling, laughter and ironic applause : it was an Italian opera audience at its 
worst. However, Henze and his opera have to be taken more seriously than that. 
He is a very gifted composer, and there are many good as well as problematic 
things in his work which I hope to discuss some time at length. Nothing prob- 
lematic at all was to be discovered in another opera produced at the same evening, 
Il Sistema della Dolcezza by Vieri Tosatti, after a story by E. A. Poe. 
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Obituary 


We announce with regret the deaths of the following singers that have occurred 
in recent months: 

Allen Hinckley, bass, New York, January 28. Allen Hinckley received his vocal 
training under Cosima and Siegfried Wagner. He made his debut at Hamburg in 
1903 as the King in Lohengrin, remaining there for five seasons. He sang at Covent 
Garden in 1903 and at Bayreuth in 1905 and 1906, appearing as Hagen, Hunding 
and Heinrich. He went to the Metropolitan in 1908, making his debut in Gétter- 
dammzerung under Toscanini, remaining there until 1911, and returning for the 1913-14 
season. He returned to Covent Garden in 1910 to sing with Beecham and was also 
heard with the Chicago Opera and in Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 

Hilda Ohlin, soprano, New York, February 12. This soprano, whose career was 
mostly with the Chicago Opera, trained with Paul Althouse, Povla Frijsh and 
Maurice Faure. She sang with the Chicago Opera for five seasons, and sang the 
role of Monica in the American premiere of Respighi’s La Fiamma. 

Zdenka Fassbender, soprano, Munich, March 14. This famous soprano, who 
was seventy-five years of age, was of the same era as Bahr-Mildenburg and Gutheil- 
Schoder. She received her musical training at the Prague Conservatory and made 
her debut at Karlsruhe in 1901. Felix Mottl, whom she later married, brought her to 
Munich in 1906, where she was especially noted for her performances in Wagner and 
Strauss operas. She sang at Covent Garden in Beecham’s first season, 1910, appearing 
as Isolde and Elektra; she re-appeared with the Beecham company in 1913, again 
singing these roles. 


Fritzi Scheff, soprano, New York, April 8. This soprano who was born in Vienna 
in 1879, was the daughter of a doctor, Gottfried Scheff and Anna Jager, a singer 
at the Imperial Opera. She was trained at the Hoch Conservatory, Frankfurt, and 
made her debut at the Munich Opera in 1898 in the title role of Martha. In 1901 
she made her debut at the Metropolitan Opera, New York, as Musetta and was also 
heard as Zerlina, Cherubino, Papagena, Nedda and Asa in Paderewski’s Manru. 
She appeared at Covent Garden in 1901, 1902 and 1903, making her debut as 

edda, and also singing Marcellina, Zerlina, and Musetta. In 1903 she starred on 
Broadway in Mile. Modiste, Fatinitza, Giroflé-Girofla and Boccaccio. Subsequently 
she appeared in variety, in straight plays, notably Arsenic and Old Lace, and on 
radio and television. 


Torsten Ralf, tenor, Stockholm, April 27. This famous Swedish tenor had been 
ill for some time. He was for many years a member of the Dresden Opera, and 
was well-known at Covent Garden before the war. He was born in Malmo in 
1901, and after studying at the Stockholm Academy, went to Berlin where he 
was a pupil of Hertha Dehmlow. He made his début at Stettin in 1924, remaining 
there until 1931. From 1932 to 1935 he was a member of the Frankfurt Opera; 
from 1935-42 he was a member of the Dresden State Opera, singing also in Vienna, 
Munich and Berlin. His Covent Garden début was made in an emergency during 
the 1935 season when a Lohengrin was needed in a great hurry; Ralf made a 
great success and returned every year until the war, singing Walther, Parsifal, 
Bacchus (with the Dresden company), Erik and Tannhauser; in 1948 he returned to 
sing Radames with Welitsch. From 1945-48 he was a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera, scoring a particular success in the title role of Otello. His other roles 
included Florestan, Siegmund, Tristan, Tamino, Cavaradossi, Alfredo, Radames, 
Turiddu and Apollo (Daphne ). 





Owing to extreme pressure of space we have had to hold over Douglas Robinson's 
article on The Chorus in Opera and gramophone record reviews until next month, 
when we shall also publish articles by Edward J. Dent on Busoni and his operas, with 
a synopsis of Arlecchino; a further article in the ‘People’ series, devoted to Julius 
Patzak ; and biographies of some of this season’s Glyndebourne artists, including 
Lucine Amara, Graziella Sciutti, Anny Schlemm and Antonio Cassinelli. 
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Hamish Wilson's design for Act II of *Tannhduser’ for the Carl Rosa Company 


Opera Diary 


King’s Theatre, Glasgow. Carl Rosa Opera Tannhduser (March 25). 

There are murmurs in Scotland that we, as compulsory subscribers to 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, do not get our money’s worth. It is 
perfectly true, we don’t. There are one hundred and one difficulties in the 
way of organizing Covent Garden's regular translation to this country, but 
at least it does know its way across the border. That does not appear to be 
the case with the Sadler’s Well Company, which has not visited Scotland for 
at least five years. For proof of its continued existence, we have to depend 
on the good offices of this magazine and the opera criticisms in the London 
papers—and everybody knows that you cannot go by them. 

The Carl Rosa on the other hand has never neglected the Scottish circuit. 
Glasgow is in fact one of the traditional bastions of Carl Rosa patronage. 
In that great warm-hearted city, the company settles down, sure of that 
support which is essential to a perpetually travelling organization. On its 
last visit there, it almost coincided with Covent Garden, an unfortunate 
clash for both parties ; this year, the Carl Rosa has not only Glasgow but 
the whole of Scotland to itself. Apart from sundry amateur productions 
including Wolf-Ferrari’s Jewels of the Madonna at the end of April (Glasgow 
Grand Opera Society)—and Glyndebourne’s season during the Edinburgh 
Festival, which we may allow to be Aors concours, the Carl Rosa has a 
monopoly. It is a heavy responsibility, for this company provides the sole 
contact with ‘live’ professional opera for a great many people. 

It does as well as it can, but resources are limited, and it is hardly surprising 
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if, as a touring company, it has often to be content with ‘tourist class’ 
performances. What it can achieve is a thoroughly reliable standard of 
ensemble, chorus and orchestral work. According to recent reports from 
Glasgow, it is not invariably successful in these respects, but on the other 
hand there are undoubtedly some good principals in the company. 

The present repertory consists of The Tales of Hoffmann, La Bohéme, 
La Traviata, Rigoletto, Madama Butterfly, Cav. and Pag., Carmen, Faust, 
Il Trovatore and the latest addition Tannhduser. Of these I myself have so 
far only seen Tannhduser which was on Thursday March 25, having its first 
performance in Britain since the 1939 Covent Garden Season. 

Two things should be said at once. The inclusion of Tannhduser in the 
repertory was a tremendous operation, for it had to be prepared on the move, 
except for the final touches which could be applied during the company’s 
three week’s stay in Glasgow. Secondly, it was sheer bad luck that Frank 
Sale, the Tannhduser designate, fell ill at the last moment, and had to be 
replaced by John Myrddin. All honour to him for getting through the opera 
without serious mishap, but the fact remains that he was inadequate for the 
role. Possessing a rather rasping tenor voice of little tonal variety or 
expression, and liable to establish a private standard of pitch, he could not 
be heard with enjoyment in the first two acts, whereas he did surprisingly 
well in Act III. After his limited fashion, he sang the part, but he did not 
act it. He maintained an imperturbable sang froid in the face of love carnal 
and love spiritual. 

Gita Denise (Venus) was an attractive advertisement for the rites of the 
Venusberg but although she sang very well, the slow motion semaphore of 
her arm movements conveyed no message to this spectator. Her opposite 
number, Elisabeth was played by one of the company’s most accomplished 
artists, Ruth Packer. Vocally she was admirable, and she had a fine sense 
of ‘theatre’. She did not suggest to me Elisabeth’s mixture of innocence, 
self sacrificing idyllic, love and mysticism, but then how many Elisabeths do? 
This meant that the distinction between the two ladies, appealing to the 
contrasting aspects of Tannhduser’s character, was blurred. Of the other 
singers, Redvers Llewellyn was a sound and convincing Wolfram and Edna 
Graham adorned the part of the Shepherd Boy. 

Production in the Rennert or Ebert sense is not one of the Carl Rosa’s 
strong points so that the stage picture tended to keep going in and out of 
focus, but that may improve with subsequent performances. That will also 
apply no doubt to the coordination of the various off-stage activities, choruses 
and trumpetings,etc. The lack of sufficiently numerous well drilled strings 
is one of the weaknesses of the orchestra, particularly noticeable in a score 
of this nature, but it was among the merits of Arthur Hammond’s conducting 
that he did allow us to hear the voices all the time. That is not to say that 
the English words were always audible. Oddly enough it was Pieczora 
(Herrmann) whose diction was among the best. 

Hamish Wilson’s sets were designedly utility, and in spite of their curiously 
old fashioned air were rather attractive. The various effects came off 
Surprisingly well, although the tepid Venusberg ballet would not have 
brought the slightest blush to the cheeks of the citizens of ‘No mean city’. 
On the whole, a patchy performance, but in the circumstances, very 
creditable. Christopher Grier 
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Sadler’s Wells. Teatro dell’Opera Comica della Citta di Roma. Bet/y & Campanello 

dello Speziale (Donizetti) (April 8) ; // Barbiere di Siviglia (April 9) ; Don Pasquale 
(April 13) ; L’Elisir d’ Amore (April 19) ; La Cambiale di Matrimonio & Scala di Seta 
(Rossini) (April 26) 

I have already expressed my feelings elsewhere in this number about the 
overall impression that this season made on me and, judging by remarks 
overheard, on several other people too. It would really seem useless to enter 
into detailed criticism of the several performances under review. For the 
sake of the record, however, let me register a few of the things that struck me at 
each of the five evenings. 

The opening night was remarkable for the complete lack of cohesion 
between stage and pit during Betly ; Angelica Tuccari who was to prove the 
‘star’ of the season is a good sub-Carosio or Noni Italian soubrette, posses- 
sing a hard white voice, a good idea of style, and a fairly nice sense of phrasing; 
she has neither the charm nor piquancy of the two sopranos I have mentioned 
though. Flavio Sacchi who was to prove later in the season the most self- 
effacing Italian tenor in the history of Italian opera, was quite inadequate, 
and could not even begin to cope with Donizetti's florid style. In the 
Campanello which was played in a modern Neapolitan setting, things went 
with a swing, but everyone was terribly vulgar. Andrea Mineo who was 
to be a good Figaro on the following night scored a success. 

Il Barbiere was badly done, production was non-existent, style conspicuous 
by its absence. The soprano, Erina Valli, was a shrill, hard, plump little 
minx, who had nothing to do with either Rossini or Beaumarchais. Tito 
Dolciotti might have been a good Basilio if one could have heard him. 

Don Pasquale was fairly well played ; there was thank goodness little or no 
chorus work, and the four principals had obviously performed in the work 
before. Dolciotti was entirely 
miscast in the title role, but Catalani 
was a good Malatesta. 

L’Elisir d’ Amore did not come off 
so well. The success of the evening 
was the horse which behaved exactly 
as all operatic horses are said to be- 
have—he deserved a curtain to himself. 

In over twenty years of opera- 
going I have never sat through such a 
bad performance as that of La 
Cambiale di Matrimonio on April 
26. As a lover of Italian opera | 
was greatly embarrassed by what I 
saw and heard on both sides of the 
footlights—how could members of 
the audience cheer such a perform- 
ance? I know I should have stayed 
the evening out, but after fifteen min- 
utes of Scala di Seta | fled the theatre— 
I was not the only one. H.D.R. 


Angelica Tuccari as the heroine in 
‘Betly’. Publifoto, Rome 
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The opening scene of ‘Der Freischiitz’ at Covent Garden, Geraint Evans as 
Kilian. Photo Denis de Marney 


Peter Jones Theatre Die Schwarze Spinne (April 5) 

The Opera Group of the John Lewis Partnership Music Society made a bold 
step off the beaten track for the first performance in this country of Heinrich 
Sutermeister’s Die Schwarze Spinne (The Black Spider). 

There is no pit in this theatre (it is a restaurant by day) and the first thing to 
strike the eye was the curious orchestra forces : 3 strings, 4 wind, 6 brass, 
percussion, piano and organ. The explanation is that Die Schwarze Spinne 
was originally written (in the late 30s*) for radio ; without microphones and 
pit, the balance was understandably faulty at Peter Jones. 

The story of the opera is taken from a novel by Gotthelf (curiously 
enough, another contemporary Swiss composer, Willy Burkhard, has also 
used it). A young girl unwittingly gives herself to the Devil in the good cause 
of saving her village from the Plague. The Church rejects her and in despair 
she gets more and more involved with the Devil. He tries to get her to 
procure an unbaptized baby. The village priest just gets there in time and, 
in his rage, the Devil turns our heroine into a Black Spider, whose ravages are 
worse than the plague. And so on. 

Sutermeister’s setting is very much in the same vein as his Romeo und Julia. 
But perhaps there is even less music in Die Schwarze Spinne ! All the time 
there is a striving to tell the story in the most effective, garish way. The result 
is an Opera that can be fully comprehended, and is certain to be most enjoyed, 
on first acquaintance. For the tricks are no substitute for musical content 
and they soon cloy and bore. There are four principals ; two sopranos, a 
bass, and the Devil who, rather surprisingly, is a tenor. 

The amateur singers and chorus really knew their notes and the (profes- 
sional) Alexandra Orchestra was directed by Denys Darlow. Powell Lloyd 
produced. Weber’s Abu Hassan completed the evening. John Amis 
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Covent Garden. Der Freischiitz (April 23 & 27, May 1). 

Of the producer staging Der Freischiitz in 1954 the chief requirement 
is that he should enable the audience to achieve what academic highbrows 
call ‘the suspension of disbelief.’ Scarcely any other opera of comparable 
musical value (and dramatic force) is so hard to mount persuasively. 
Nearly anything that goes momentarily out of focus is good for a laugh, 
and one laugh in the wrong place can disperse the mood of a whole scene. 

On the surface, the main stage problem of Freischiitz would seem to be to 
find a proper way of handling the supernatural elements—not merely the 
rites and materializations of the Wolf's Glen Scene (which are in a way 
the easiest matters to deal with, since they depend largely upon mechanics 
of stagecraft), but the entire paraphernalia of omens, dreams, and super- 
stitious apprehensions, and above all else the uncomfortably naturalistic 
personal appearances of the diabolic Zamiel. It is easier for a modern 
audience to feel at home with the thunders and lightnings, the vultures and 
wraiths, the magic circle and the offstage voices of the Wolf’s Glen than to 
share in Agathe’s disquiet when her great-grandfather’s portrait keeps 
falling down, or when a funeral wreath is delivered to her in place of the 
expected wedding adornment. 

But Freischiitz presents subtler problems than the reconciling of natural 
with supernatural phenomena. It is also concerned with a presentation of 
the idea of Evil vs. Good in abstract, black-and-white terms that prefigure 
those of Tannhduser. At the same time it exploits bits of the Faust story by 
setting up a contractual relationship between Zamiel (and, almost, Max) 
and the Devil. And the everyday clichés of Bohemian folk-lore are sand- 
wiched in among the musical structures of Fidelio, the plot element of Faust, 
and the Romantic moralism Wagner later expanded in Tannhduser. 

As far as I can see, there is only one way of dealing satisfactorily with 
this musical and theatrical Mulligan stew: Treat the opera, as nearly as 
possible, as Weber expected it to be treated in 1821. Any ‘special’ or 
‘modern’ viewpoint is likely to lead to over-emphasis upon one aspect at 
the expense of the others. Oscar Fritz Schuh’s Hamburg State Opera 
production, as we saw it in Edinburgh in 1952, made this mistake. The 
svelte and streamlined techniques applied to the Wolf’s Glen scene robbed 
it of much of its horror ; they seemed too glibly achieved. An air of scep- 
ticism about the omens and dreams made Agathe too much of a modern 
woman, and a dully placid one. 

At Covent Garden, Christopher West's production—the first full-scale 
one the resident producer has been allowed—was wholly and completely 
right in intention. It was also amazingly vigorous in effect, even if there 
were, inevitably, occasional minor errors in judgment. The Wolf’s Glen 
scene, through the frank use of all the stage machinery Mr West could lay 
his hands on, reactivated much of the chilling effect the spectacle must have 
had upon a more naive audience 133 years ago. This was not too neatly 
accomplished; one had the desirable impression that the machinists and 
electricians were really knocking themselves out. The glowering vultures 
on wires, the horridly lifelike wild boar, the phosphorescent skeleton of a 
horse upon which Zamiel appeared—these were all part of an authentic 
and appropriately traditional mode of presentation. If the phantoms 
projected onto the backcloth had too obviously been trained in the Sadier’s 
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Sylvia Fisher as Agathe and James 
Johnston as Max. 
Photo Denis de Marney 


Wells Ballet School, if the astral 
Agathe had only a fraction of the 
displacement of the corporeal Sylvia 
Fisher, if the backstage public- 
address system obtruded a speci- 
fically twentieth-century electrical 
noise, these were only momentary 
defects. 

Roger Furse’s stage designs and 
costumes also made a valid contri- 
bution to the attempt to revive 
Freischiitz in believable fashion. It 
would be hard to say whether his 
rural backcloths depict Bohemia or 
the Hudson River valley, but they 
are in the true vein of primitive- 
Romantic landscape painting, and 
they look tremendously like stage 
settings, in the pleasant old-fashioned 
sense that offstage nature never 
looked quite so pretty—or, in the 
Wolf’s Glen, so craggy. If the 
costumes were not altogether detailed 
in period evocation, they were in no 
sense at war with the milieu. They 
adroitly indicated everyone’s station 
in life, and they looked well both in 
movement and in static groupings. 

For the Freischiitz production 
Edward Downes was advanced to 
conductorial status; and he well 
deserved the promotion. Not only 
did he know the score completely— 
its tempos, its textures, its transitions, 
and the orchestra’s varying functions 
of dramatic commentary, lyric ex- 
position, and accompaniment—but 
he held everything together on the 
Stage and in the pit with a degree of 


clarity and cleanliness that is rare in so young a conductor, and admirable 
in one of any age. On the first night he was understandably a bit taut 
now and again. By the third performance, however, he had relaxed 
thoroughly, and he manifested a mellowness and warm musicality that 
effaced all traces of the bright young prodigy. The management of Covent 
Garden must be overjoyed, as the audience was, to find so strong a talent 
winning its way up from the ranks. 
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Adele Leigh as Anne. Photo Denis de Marney 


On the stage Otakar Kraus’s Caspar was the dominant figure. Mr Kraus 
was not afraid to use the broadest resources of melodramatic delivery, 
and he gave his London audience arresting proof (if that were still needed) 
of the scope and power of his attainments as a singing actor. By comparison 
everyone else seemed a trifle pale, though Adele Leigh was utterly delightful 
to watch as Aennchen, and delightful to hear when she did not cloud and 
uglify her tone with bastardized vowels. The briefer contributions of Jess 


Walters (Ottakar, the prince), Michael Langdon (the Hermit), Geraint 
Evans (Kilian), Rydderch Davies (Cuno), and Leah Roberts (the chief 
Bridesmaid; what a pretty voice she has!) were all out of a high drawer, 
if not always the very top one. 

The two lovers I found disappointing both vocally and pictorially. Miss 
Fisher is not, by nature, an Agathe, and dramatically, she failed to make 
any kind of contact with her audience. Her singing was rocky. She kept 
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DER FREISCHUTZ 
Romantic opera in three acts by Carl Maria von Weber, words by Frederich Kind, English 
translation by Edward J. Dent. Produced by Christopher West; scenery and costumes by Roger 
Furse. First performance at Covent Garden, April 23, 1954. 


Cast 
Max, a young forester ... ina ile sae wa sid cn sk James Johnston 
Kilian, a peasant _ ow aoe eos ons a oon Geraint Evans 
Cuno, Hereditary Ranger ane ons ares owe itl on ee Rhydderch Davies 
Caspar, a forester ase a om ise ee ~ Otakar Kraus 
Zamiel, the Black Huntsman... a _ : a mee dna David Franklin 
Anne, niece of Cuno __... — i ae ‘ sits oe Adele Leigh 
Agathe, daughter of Cuno on ‘ea ae : sid iieth Sylvia Fisher 
A Bridesmaid ve sii ces aan se - ues een Leah Roberts 
Young Forester ... wes pm asa ins “ si wee act Keith Raggett 
Old Forester on one son ven ote ‘ om we web Hector Thomas 
Hunting Gentleman ons — oun bias “— ave one Clifford Starr 
Ottokar, Bohemian Prince ont ons ane - me a om Jess Walters 
A Hermit o Michael Langdon 


Foresters, Villagers, Invisible Spirits, Bridesmaids and Hunting Party. 
The Covent Garden Opera Chorus 
Chorus Master : Douglas Robinson 
The Covent Garden Orchestra 
Leader: Charles Taylor 
Conductor: Edward Downes 











sounding short of breath in the long phrases of Leise, /eise (in all of the first 
three performances) ; and both here and in Una ob die Wolke, wobbling and 
spreading damaged and inherently lovely quality of her tone. To James 
Johnston’s acting and singing as Max I had no great objection except that 
it had little or no punch. He was so intent on producing his own special 
brand of flowing tone that all the consonants turned to mush and many of 
the requisite accents vanished. In the third performance he seemed perkier, 
and in due season he may be able to align himself with the part. 

The speaking role—more precisely the materializing role—of Zamiel was 
taken by David Franklin, without the impact the character requires. In 
the first and last scenes he was assigned the difficult task of appearing almost 
casually (though he had large bat-wings to manipulate) without the aid of 
the sort of modern trick lighting Weber neither knew nor imagined. Perhaps 
a personal devil cannot be a very scary fellow nowadays without outside 
assistance from the electrician, but I am sure he might somehow seem more 
of a menace than Mr Franklin made him. 

The contributions of both chorus and orchestra were first-class. Do 
Covent Garden audiences fully realize the excellence of these branches of 
the company ? The orchestra has for some time been one of the finest 
ensembles of its kind in the world, and its members played beautifully for 
Mr Downes, if not quite up to the fabulous Kleiber-Kempe level. The 
chorus sang with gusto and precision, and acted so well that the admixture 
of a few arty people from the ballet proved to be a fluffy distraction. 

Edward J. Dent’s English translation (not brand-new, since it was used 
in an Edinburgh performance in 1950) could well be the subject of a separate 
discussion. Sometimes Professor Dent hits it off well, finding both words 
and vowel sounds that retain most of the values of the German original. 
But there are trying moments, especially in Aennchen’s songs and in the 
spoken dialogue between Aennchen and Agathe. On the whole the trans- 
lation is not noticeably better or worse than the 1895 version by J. C. Macy, 
which I have in an ancient American libretto. Cecil Smith 
Covent Garden. Elektra (April 30) 

A year ago, Elektra rated as a novelty for the post-war Covent Garden 
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Max pleads for forgiveness from the Prince, Act III, scene 3 of ‘Der 
Freischiitz’ Photo Barratts 


company. This season it came back as a repertory piece—which, let us 
hope, it will remain for many years. No dust has been allowed to gather upon 
the production in some ways the first of the three current performances was 
even finer than those of a year ago, and at no point was it inferior. Isabel 
Lambert’s brooding stage setting, handsome and strong yet unobtrusive, 
still evoked effectively the frightening, but formal, mood of the drama. 
The stage direction of Rudolf Hartmann, who flew from Munich to put the 
work back into shape, still combined a clear, simple development of the 
story-line with groupings and movements that kept the static musical passages 
visually alive. Erna Schliiter again gave an impersonation of the bitter 
heroine which is surely unrivalled today. Rudolf Kempe, whose acquaintance 
London first made during last September’s visit of the Bavarian State Opera, 
conducted so compellingly that some of us were tempted to wonder whether, 
after all, Erich Kleiber has said the last word about this Strauss score. 

Mr Kempe’s conception of the music is larger in scale than Mr Kleiber’s, 
and somewhat more authentic. Last year I felt that Mr Kleiber’s insistence 
upon exquisite details of clarity sometimes carried the instrumental 
score a trifle far in the direction of chamber music. I realise that Strauss 
himself, in writing about the conductor’s problems, often emphasised the 
desirability of playing this music gently. But surely he had in mind the 
thicker, more coarse-grained texture of the German opera orchestras 
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Erna Schliiter as Elektra 
Photo Denis de Marney 


(including the one at Munich) 
rather than the airy cleanliness of the 
present ensemble at Covent Garden. 
I grant that few opera orchestras 
display such generally satisfying 
musicianship, but some of its con- 
ductors—notably Mr Kleiber—have 
really cleaned up its playing too 
much. Mr Kempe’s treatment of 
the orchestra gave the score more 
body, more density—in short, what 
I should consider a more Straussian 
sound than any we have been 
accustomed to hear. Yet he kept 
the orchestra and the voices expertly 
balanced, once he had passed the 
initial ejaculations of the hand- 
maidens, who were less audible than 
they ought to have been. (Blame either Mr Kempe or Strauss for this, 
but not the excellently-endowed group of singers, who were Janet Howe, 
Barbara Howitt, Constance Shacklock, Rosina Raisbeck, and Adele Leigh, 
with Joan Sutherland as the Overseer.) The conductor’s pacing of the 
music was admirable, his handling of tempo transitions supple and natural, 
his understanding of the physiological needs of the singers thorough. 
Beyond all this, he recognized his responsibility toward the drama, and his 
attitude toward the music was always theatrical, in the best sense of the word. 
What a staggering achievement Miss Schliiter’s Elektra is! In the movement 
and inflection through which she built and maintained her powerful charac- 
terization this was, if anything, an even surer performance than she had given 
here before. There was not a moment’s loss of continuity or of cumulative 
strength. At the sacrifice of some volume early in the opera, she kept her 
voice in better shape all the way through, and negotiated even the highest 
notes with a good deal of ease. Her tone has not the monumental impact 
of Astrid Varnay’s or the effortless purity of Christel Goltz’s, but it possesses 
an infinitude of expressive colour and a memorable poignancy and passion. 
This time Miss Schliiter was accompanied by a Chrysothemis—Leonie 
Rysanek—whose ample, lustrous voice lifted the touching role of the younger 
sister to its proper importance. She acted with sensitivity and splendid 
technical discipline, and sang with understanding and flawless style. 
Edith Coates’s Klytemnestra profited from the elimination of much of last 
year’s fussiness, and she sang the music better, though she still did not 
command enough tone or reveal much feeling for the German text. Otakar 
Kraus’s quietly sturdy Orest was a great improvement on last year’s acceptable 
but somewhat negative performance by Hans Braun. As Aegisth, Edgar 
Evans looked convincing in a part that is over almost before it begins. It 
was pleasant to hear the good tenor voice of Paul Asciak with the company 
again, in the small role of the Young Servant. Cecil Smith 
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Swindon Musical Society. Cendrillon (Massenet) 


The Swindon Musical Society, which before the war pioneered a number 
of off-the-repertory Russian operas, produced for the first time in this 
country in 1939 Massenet’s Cendrillon. Evidently convinced of its worth, 
they revived it in April this year. 

It is performed in an English version under the familiar title Cinderella. 
This is a little misleading; the story is as far removed from the version 
of nursery and pantomime as is that of the nowadays more often heard 
Cenerentola. In France at the end of the nineteenth century, however, 
fairies were acceptable, and Massenet has an important part for a Fairy 
Queen as well as plenty of opportunities for an elfin corps de ballet. 

The opera is decidedly French rather than Germanic. A large element 
of the plot is the well tried theme of French classic comedy—the clash 
between bourgeois and aristocrat. Pandolfe, a simple bourgeois, has 
married, en secondes noces, Madame de la Haltiére, who, with her two 
daughters is, of course, making life a misery for him and treating his own 
daughter, Lucette, very badly. 

It is typical of the opera that Cinderella should have a real name with 
no smack of the cinders about it. The menial aspect of her life is, in the 
interests of the general tone of prettified charm, considerably played down. 

The class consciousness sub-plot, which provides almost all the fun, is, 
if not positively high comedy, well above the level of farce. There is no 
Buttons, no Dandini. 

The opera opens with preparations for Madame’s departure to the Court 
ball. There is a chorus of servants very reminiscent of that in Don Pasquale 
and an agreeable bustle. Cinderella appears when the rest of the family 
have got themselves off and, to some tenderly melancholy music, bemoans 
her lot, toys with a broom, announces that her work is finished and sits 
tucked away in the rather grand chimney corner. 

Here the Fairy Queen enters and calls up her sprites. The part is for a 
coloratura soprano, and was sung in Swindon by a student, Miss Margaret 
Whipp, who did well with it but lacked the final dazzle. At the ball Prince 
Charming proves to be a typical mid-Romantic dreamer, and there is some 
pleasant comedy based on attempts to amuse him. His role was entrusted 
to a professional, Mr. Dennis Stephenson, who gave a confident performance, 
tactfully adapted to his amateur company. 

Other unusual elements in the story are a meeting of the two lovers at 
the home of the Fairy Queen and a visit to Pandolfe’s country house. Both 
give Massenet opportunities for agreeable and just sufficiently evocative 
music. On the other hand they mean that there are four different sets and 
five scene changes. 

It is ‘a damned close run thing’ whether these difficulties are outweighed 
by Massenet’s slender charms; but if on the whole they were in Swindon, a 
production with more initial advantages should be able to carry the day. 

H. R. F. Keating 
B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 

June 3: Katya Kabanova (Sadler's Wells); 10: Barbiere (Glyndebourne); 13: Fedora 

(Cetra Recording); 17: Alceste (Glyndebourne); 20: Barbiere (Glyndebourne); 21: 

Rheingold ; 23: Walkiire; 25: Siegfried; 29: Gétterdammerung (all from Covent 


Garden) ; July 1: A Dinner Engagement ; 2: Rape of Lucretia (both from York Festival) ; 
3: House of the Dead (German recording). 
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An Laura; La Pastorella; Nacht und Traume; 
Heidenrislein; Liebhaber in allen Gestalten 
SCHUBERT 


Auf dem Schiffe; Wiegenlied; Nachtigallen schwingen; Botschaft 
BRAHMS 


Die Spride; Die Bekehrte; Zitronenfalter im April 
WOLF 


Clair de lune; Notre amour 
FAURE 


Si mes vers avaient des ailes 
HAHN 


Le Colibri; La Cigale 
CHAUSSON 
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(Programmes subject to alteration) 
Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS GLYNDEBOURNE 
May 
Mon. 31 Traviata Fledermaus -— 
June 
Tues. 1 Ballet Katya Kabanova (revi- — 
val)—Cond. Kubelik 
Wed. 2 Walkie Traviata _ 
Thur. 3 Ballet Katya Kabanova _ 
Fri. 4 Butterfly Carmen _— 
Sat. 5 (m) Ballet — _ 
Sat 5 (e) Ballet Snow Maiden — 
June 
Mon. 7 Ballet Fledermaus — 
Tues. 8 Siegfried Snow Maiden os 
Wed. 9? Butterfly Katya Kabanova — 
Thur. 10 Ballet Pearl Fishers _ 
Fri. 11 Freischiitz Katya Kabanova — 
Sat. 12 (m) _ _— _— 
Sat. 12 (e) Ballet Marriage of Figaro — 
(End of 1953-4 Season) 
June 
Sun. 13 _— _ Alceste 
Mon. 14 Traviata -- _ 
Tues. 15 Ballet — -- 
Wed. 16 Ballet — Barbiere di Siviglia 
Thur. 17 Gétterdammerung — Alceste 
Fri. 18 Traviata os Barbiere 
Sat. 19 (m) — — —_ 
Sat. 19 (e) Butterfly —_ Alceste 
June 
Sun. 20 os — Barbiere 
Mon. 21 Rheingold —_— — 
Tues. 22 Fidelio — — 
Wed. 23 Walkiire _ — 
Thur. 24 Ballet —_ Alceste 
Fri. 25 Siegfried — Ariadne & Arlecchino 
Sat. 26 (m) Ballet — _ 
Sat. 26 (e) Ballet _ Barbiere 
June 
Sun. 27 _ —_ Ariadne & Arlecchino 
Mon. 28 Fidelio —_ — 
Tues. 29 Gétterdammerung —_ 
Wed. 30 Traviata _ Ariadne & Arlecchino 
July 
Thur. 1 Fidelio _— Alceste 
Fri. 2 Coq d’Or — Barbiere 
Sat. 3 Aida — Alceste 
July 
Sun 4 _— —_ Ariadne & Arlecchino 
Mon. 5 Traviata — _ 
Tues. 6 Butterfly — — 
Wed. 7 Aida — Don Giovanni 
Thur. 8 Butterfly _ Barbiere 
Fri. 9 Carmen _ Don Giovanni 
Sat. 10 Coq d'Or — Barbiere 
July 
Sun. 11 — _ Don Giovanni 
Mon. 12 Freischiitz — a 
Tues. 13 Carmen _ —_ 
Wed. 14 Aida —_ Don Giovanni 
Thur. 15 Carmen _ Rake’s Progress 
Fri. 16 Freischiitz _— Ariadne & Arlecchino 
Sat. 17 Coq d’Or —_ Don Giovanni 
STOLL THEATRE : Honegger's Jeanne d’Arc au bicher will be given 32 performances, 
starting on July 2. The saint will te played by Ingrid Bergman; the producer is Roberto 
Rossellini ; the conductor Hugo Rignold. 
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Brilliant new recordings 
of complete operas 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL of SINGING 


MARIA SANTI 
(Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 
I Voice Production and Full Training for 
OPERA . CONCERT . ORATORIO 
RADIO ‘ ENSEMBLE SINGING 
Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan 


| DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, London, W.1 
I For Enquiries write : 44, Westbere Road, London, N.W.2. 
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CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


in association with The Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 


AUTUMN TOUR 1954 


begins AUGUST 23rd 
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RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ° SUPPERS 








53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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SINGERS — SPEAKERS — ACTORS 
Do you strain and worry when you sing or speak— 
or are you happy and comfortable in your voice 
production—if you are not 


Consult 


FRANK TITTERTON 
14 Wedderburn Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3 
Tel.: HAMpstead 3060 








Opera Ball 1954 


Chairman: THE COUNTESS OF HAREWOOD 


in aid of 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
on 
Tuesday, June 22nd 


at the 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager: T. E, BEAN 
10.30 p.m. — 4.30 a.m. 


Guests are invited to come dressed in operatic costume. 

Valuable prizes: Including two first class tickets for a return trip to the 
continent in the world’s fastest liner SS. UNITED STATES, or the SS. 
AMERICA. 

Costume Judges include: Joan Cross, C.B.E., lrene Worth, Sir John Gielgud, 


Osbert Lancaster. 
Cabaret : 
NAT TEMPLE AND HIS BAND 


Tickets : £2. 2. 0. including CONTINUOUS BUFFET AND BREAKFAST 
From: The Secretary, OPERA BALL 1954, 25 Wigmore Place, 
London, W.1. (LANgham 3146), or from the Box Office, Royal Festival 
Hall, (WAT. 3191). 











THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 
(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Principal : EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC OR DRAMA 


Part-time tuition during the day 
or evening in single subjects. 





The School Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 
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She Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 
OPERA STAGE 


naeyangas ae 
JOAN CROSS ct. : ANNE WOOD Gates: Eas: See 





Staff . ‘ 
Vilem Tausky : Basil Coleman Music and Acting Ensemble 
Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Study of Roles 
Gladys Parr. 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 








High Fidelity 


THE MAGAZINE FOR MUSIC LISTENERS 





Such articles as “‘Toscanini Records the Missa Solemnis’’ and Erich 
Leinsdorf’s “Will We Run Out of Music to Record?’’ have helped 
give HIGH FIDELITY its reputation as the liveliest of literate 
magazines available to the music lover. It also provides, each 
month, 24 to 36 pages of record reviews (by 11 specialized critics) 
and authoritative reports on the newest home music listening 
equipment. Through special arrangements with OPERA Magazine 
you may have a year’s subscription to HIGH FIDELITY—The 
Magazine for Music Listeners—by sending your cheque in the 
amount of £2 10 0 to— 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4. 


























1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1954 
Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.15S—11 p.m. 6.45 — 10 p.m. 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 
“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”"—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a per Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 











Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Preprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
<)> een me em me nee 











Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetzer Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher, Ltd., London 
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London 


Look for ARTUR RUBINSTEIN on the cover of the JUNE number 
and inside ERIC FENBY on FREDERICK DELIUS 


Order these magazines from your newsagent. Current numbers by post !s. 8d. each from the publishers : 
Hansom Books, 2! Lower Belgrave St., London, $.W.!. Companion magazines to PLAY AND PLAYERS. 


Watch for FILMS AND FILMING first number October 1954 editor Peter Brinson 
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Sduard Katy + Sons Ltd “The Toffee Specialists” of Maidstenk 
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